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their work of convincing people that that outraged 
commonwealth has again returned for justice to 
her natural protectors, and the Republicans will 
be so busily engaged in reminding their friends 
that rainy election days never call out a full vote 
from the party of order and good:clothes,—we fear 
that, through devotion to the duties alluded to, 
no party organ will invite particular attention to 
the smallness of the vote for interconvertible 
bonds. The total number of votes polled in the 


State was nearly a hundred thousand, and of | 


these the candidate of the greenback party re- 
ceived only one in every fifty-two. 


| ably hear on this subject some of the explanations 


by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as heretofore. To | 
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by which the managers of the greenback enter- 
prise will disguise—to their own eyes—the nature 


though Connecticut was as good a State as any in 
which to try the experiment, the failure was com- 
plete. The honest workingman, victim of the 
grasping capitalist, can be found in force on every 


| one of Connecticut’s numerous mill-streams, and 
he has of late been out of work with discouraging | 


An analysis of the vote against Mr. Dana does | 


not reveal anything that is creditable to either 
party. All the Democrats who were present 
voted against him, the only ostensible cause being 
the insinuation—conveyed at a time when the 
action of the majority of the Democracy certainly 
gave color to such a supposition—that Mr. Beach’s 
edition of Wheaton needed supplanting because 
its editor was disloyal. This from a political 
party claiming to be that of reconciliation, and of 
the abandonment of the feelings peculiar to the 
war period, does not seem consistent to that de- 
gree which may be rightly looked for in Senators. 
The Republican opposition contained some prom- 
inent names, but scarcely any which would lead 
one to imagine that reasons other than a low 
order of partisanship had any influence over their 
votes. The reputation of the United States Senate 
at home and abroad, and the intellectual fitness of 
the appointee for the English ministry, seem to 
have received but little attention from the mem- 
bers. If we could select our foreign representa- 
tives from among the denizens of a better world 
than ours, some minor points of the treatment to 
which Mr. Dana has been subjected might seem 
defensible ; while, however, we have available as 
candidates only human beings, no person of 
proper national spirit can contemplate without 
despondency the course of the Senate in this case. 





Mr. Cox’s speech in opposition to the proposal 
that the army should take the Indians in charge 
is as misleading as it is ingenious. There are 
doubtless some members of Congress who believe 
that civilians are incapable of honestly adminis- 
tering our Indian affairs, but there is no such 
opinion prevalent with the majority. The advo- 
cates of the proposed transfer believe that duality 
of management, such as has always practically 
existed, is unwise; that the Indians will be most 
obedient to those for whom they have the great- 
est respect ; and that the army system of respon- 
sibility, accountability and inspection is so per- 
fect that no fears need be entertained of any of 
the irregularities of which the determined seeker 
after an Indian agency is naturally suspected, 
and to the commission of some of which the most 
honest civilian, without experience, is liable. 
The fear that the tender mercies of the soldiers 
will be as cruel as those of the wicked is not 
at all justified by certain cases of official action 
in the field. The United States army does un- 
fortunately contain a few men who appear to 
have the instinct of butchery, but it by no means 
follows that these men would be selected to take 
charge of the few Indian agencies. The history 
of our army shows that its managers have in gen- 
eral a sense of fitness so superior to that of pol- 
iticians in and out of Congress that criticism from 
these sources is in a sense inappropriate ; it cer- 
tainly never gave any excuse for slurs of the nature 
of those cast upon it whenever it is suggested that 
the soldiers should take care of the Indians. 

Regarding the Connecticut election, we fear 
the Democratic journals will be so absorbed in 








frequency ; the business man and the manufact- 
urer whose deserved prosperity delays only be- 
cause of the searcity of money is as frequently 
met in Connecticut as anywhere else, and yet— 
only one vote in fifty! and two-thirds of those 
from New Haven alone. 





In the case known as the ‘‘ Washington Safe | 


Burglary” the Government has promised immu- 
nity to Col. Whitley, ex-chief of the Secret Service 
division, and to Neitleship ; it therefore becomes 


to be punished. The New York burglar who 
claims to have been employed to open the safe 
would seem a convenient scapegoat, but the offer 
of immunity includes him also. As the case ap- 
pears to the uninitiated at present, it seems only 
to promise one of two results—profitless scandal, 
or whitewash. 





At last a modest, hard-working, patient, long- 
suffering Democratic House has succeeded in 
doing something to bring itself prominently into 
notice throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. By its neglect to provide fer the defi- 
ciency in the appropriation for lighting, cleaning, 
etc., of the public buildings, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has been compelled to notify postmas- 
ters, collectors of custems, and other officials hav- 
ing public buildings in charge, to discontinue 
lighting, sweeping, cleaning, etc., and to discharge 
all persons who were employed solely to discharge 
these duties. The humblest person who ever 
receives a letter may now find on the floor of every 
post-office an accumulation of that soil which is 
one of the darling emblems of equality ; the dust 
upon the seats of national court houses will show 
itself no respecter of the clothing of the rich any 
more than that of the poor; while the unlighted 
chambers in which the’national customs are col- 
lected will be no longer the scene of the exhaustion 
by late hours of our overworked revenue officers. 
Some few persons of a carping disposition may be 
unable to repress expressions uncomplimentary 
to the business ability of the Committee on 
Appropriations, but, on the other hand, the few 
rag-pickers who may be members of the Republi- 
ean Party will go solidly over to the Democracy 
out of pure gratitude for the ‘fresh fields and 
pastures new” to which they have attained by 
the Committee’s neglect. 





Boston has done much for its school children. 
It now proposes to do more and still better—it 
proposes to look further after their health. When 
it rains ‘‘ pitchforks” they are to be allowed to 
stay at home. This is good—good for the chil- 
dren; dealers in umbrellas, waterproofs, rubber 
boots, arctics and tarpaulins to the contrary not- 
withstanding. To get to school through mud and 
splash, dripping, stamping, laughing, is fun—boys 
used to think it so—but the liability of catching 
cold, to which a certain proportion of the scholars 
are open thereby, is something to be avoided, 
if possible. A few inevitably sit through the 
session with their clothes in a damp condition, 
with one foot wet perhaps, feeling all the wetter 
because the other is dry, and inviting cough com- 
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plaints in any form they choose to come. Bos- 
ton’s school board recognizes the claims of pre- 
vention, and has ordered that, when it pours, a 
storm signal of twenty-two strokes by the fire 


, alarm bells shall be sounded at a quarter past eight 


o'clock A.M., to announce ‘‘no school” for that 
day. Howsome of those young prophets at the 


_ “hub,” and possibly some of the teachers too, will 


We shall prob- 


| of their tumble; but the truth remains that, al- | 


pray for rain, now, when they want a holiday ! 


How frequently has been heard a wail like the 
following, which comes from the school superin- 
tendent of Portland, Oregon: ‘‘ One of the crying 
evils of the day is the horde of text-books, suc- 
ceeding each other like the Goths and Vandals ; 
series of geographies, grammars and arithmeties, 
‘six deep’ and graded until gradation is a mis- 
nomer. .. . The schools of the whole land are 


| now at the mercy of publishers, whose interest 
, requires the most books at the highest price for 


the least number of children.” We do not, 


| however, hear of a protest, by any State or Na- 


tional convention of teachers, against the preva- 
lent method of the introduction of text-books, 
which is at the bottom of the entire trouble. In 
not one town (or city) in twenty does the teacher 


| have any voice in the selection of text-books; the 
| lists are determined upon by the local school 
| board, in which there is seldom a man who is 


| byterian usage would sanction. 





capable of judging a book on its literary merits, 
while a member who can determine the adaptive- 
ness of a text-book scarcely exists. Between the 
incapacity of school boards, the submissiveness of 


| teachers and the apathy of parents, the text-book 
rather puzzling to guess’ who, if any one, remains | ' 


question is safest in the hands in which it now 
control it, those of the publishers. If anyone 
pronounces it abominable that booksellers should 
control the schools, we shall heartily agree with 
them, but of all persons concerned in the abuse 
the publishers are nevertheless the least worthy 
of blame. 





How shall we reach the masses? is the way 
most of us have been in the habit of emphasizing 
this question. As it hasn’t been satisfactorily an- 
swered yet, the Interior suggests a transfer of the 
italics to another word in the sentence by asking, 
How shall we reach the masses? This comes 
nearer home. Possibly it is the line on which to 
work out the problem. For after all, who are the 
masses, and who are we? Are not all men 
brethren? Perhaps it becomes us rather to ask 
ourselves, How shall we draw toward our fellows ? 
making the responsibility on our side somewhat 
more personal than ‘ we” have heretofore been 
willing to make it. Our Chicago neighbor clinches 
this point vigorously, though, it may be, not 
with quite that gravity of language which Pres- 
‘*Tmagine Paul,” 
it says, ‘‘ scratching his head with the tip of the 
pear! handle of his gold pen, so as not to disturb 
the graceful architecture of his barber, and writ- 
ing to his fellow apostle: ‘My Dear Doctor 
Simon Peter: How shall we reach the masses ?’ 
How such a question shrinks to its proper pro- 
portions when quoted by the side of the majestic 
words of the Master, deep and grand: ‘Go ye out 
into the highways and hedges and compel them 
to come in, that my house may be filled.’” 





Apparently Queen Victoria cannot carry to 
Germany with the rest of her impedimenta the 
title of Empress of India. Her ministry has not 
gained to itself much credit by its advocacy of 
what we must most respectfully designate as a 
royal whim, provided royal personages have 
whims in common with the rest of man and 
woman kind. Mr. Disraeli, in summing up on 
behalf of her Majesty, was so innocent as to sup- 
pose that some one would believe a statement to 
the effect that the Indian populace exceedingly de- 
sired an Empress, and would throw up their hats— 
provided they had any—if the title were confirmed. 
Of course this was received with derisive laughter 
by the whole United Kingdom, for the idea of 
native loyalty in India is cherished by very few. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, came in for 
his share of raillery, for in his speech opposing 
the imperial title he betrayed utter ignorance of 
the German Emperor's add#tional title and politi- 
cal functions as King of Prussia, He supposed 
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until somewhat irreverently set right that the 
title of ‘‘ Emperor” had obliterated that of 
‘‘King,” the fact being that as King of Prussia 
he regularly opens the sessions of the parliament 
and governs that section of the empire, just as he 
did before the war with France brought about a 
definite union of the different German kingdoms. 
Unpopular as the Titles Bill is, however, it has 
passed Commons and Lords by considerable 
majorities, and it may be that the Queen will 
assume her new rank at an earlier day than the 
opposition desires. The fact is, we believe, that 
intermarriage with the sons and daughters of 
Continental Emperors has caused such dire con- 
fusion as to “order of precedence” among the 
royal children that they do not appear in com- 
pany on state occasions. Making the Queen an 
Empress will, we are told, adjust this most im- 
portant matter to the satisfaction of all. 





PROFESSOR SMYTH AND THE COM-' 


MISSION. 


PART from the communication which took 

place between Professor Smyth and Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Beecher, concerning the presen- 
tation of the Andover letter to the Advisory Coun- 
cil, the following notes from Professor Churchill 
of the Andover committee constituted the basis 
upon which the committee of Plymouth Church 
acted in the matter. They were both addressed 
to Mr. Tilney, the Clerk of the church, who had 
the Andover letter in his possession at the time. 
The first was as follows : 
Mr. TILNEY: 

Dear Sir: If in your judgment the letter of the Andover 
Church would better be read before the Council or published 
in the public prints, neither Professor Smyth nor myseff will 
make any objection. J. N. CHURCHILL, 

February ti. 

The Plymouth committee declined to act upon 
this, saying that as the request had first come 
from Professor Smyth, he ought now to give in 
writing at least an equal assent, and not make the 
committee exclusively responsible. Hence the 
second note, on the same day. Meanwhile the let- 
ter was published, not by the permission or con- 
nivance of the Plymouth committee, and not from 
the copy in their possession. 

To Mr. TILNzY; 

Professor Smyth and myself recognize the fact that the let- 
ter isin your hands. We cheerfully assent to the reading of 
the letter. provided it be in no wise connected with the read- 
ing of a private letter from Andover, which has been circu- 
lated among the Council to weaken the moral force of our 
letter. But the letter from the church is yours to read if it 
seeme best. Yours truly, 

J. N. CHURCHILL. 

On the reception of this note, the committee 
resolved to lay the Andover letter before the 
Council, and Plymouth Church subsequently felt 
bound to abide by the result, and to decline, as 
the Council advised, the Andover proposal. 

- Prof. Smyth, in an open letter to Dr. Bacon, 
published in the 7ribune of Saturday, urges that 
Dr. Bacon, who was the author of the report of 
the Special Committee of the Council on the An- 
dover letter, shall disavow the opinions there 
expressed, and advise Plymouth Church to re- 
trace its steps and accept the Andover plan. His 
principal arguments are two: first, that Dr. 
Bacon has admitted that the Andover proposition 


was misunderstood; and secondly, that half a/| 


dozen important witnesses, who have been seen 
by Prof. Smyth, will not testify before the pro- 
posed commission, but some of them would prob- 
ably testify before a couneil of the Andover 
variety. 

It has never been claimed that Prof. Smyth and 
his associates were bound by the advice of the 
Council to Plymouth Chureh. But having ex- 
plicitly assented to the reading of their letter 
before that Council, they are certainly bound to 
recognize the propriety of the course of Plymouth 
Church in accepting that advice. Whether every- 
body misunderstood the letter is a matter which 
everybody must decide for himself. It was to all 
outward appearance a proposition to try Mr. 
Beecher by a Mutual Council, of which the church 
in Andover Seminary should name one-half the 
ehurches and ministers. If this statement of its 
contents is correct then it was not misunder- 
stood. If this statement is not correct then 
the Andover letter provided no way for try- 
ing Mr. Beecher. So far as we can under- 
stand, Prof. Smyth admits the nature of the 
proposal made, but repudiates the notion that an 
ex parte Council would be in order if the Mutual 
Council were unreasonably refused. In other 
words, as Dr. Dexter fn 1874 discovered a kind of 
ex parte council withont apy foregoing unreason- 





able refusal of a mutual council, so Prof. Smyth, 
not to be behindhand, has invented a correspond- 
ing variety of mutual council, the failure of 
which does not pave the way for an ex parte one. 
It only remains for Dr. Dexter to demonstrate 
that, as the Brooklyn Council of 1874 was not 
‘technically ea parte,” but a tertium quid, so the 
Council proposed in the Andover letter was not 
‘*technically mutual,” but a guartum quid. Then 
Andover can call a quintum quid, and the Con- 
gregational system will be safe ! 

But these subtleties may be left to the perfectly 
competent heads and hands of Dr. Bacon (to 
whom they are addressed) and the other members 
of the Council whose intelligence they impugn. 

As to the second point above referred to, it is 
matter for congratulation that Prof. Smyth has 
the names of half a dozen important witnesses 
who have not yet testified; and we trust he will 
be ready to communicate them to the Committee 
of the New York and Brooklyn Association, 
whose duty it will be to persuade the parties, if 
possible, to come forward. As Prof. Smyth has 
apparently shared the erroneous opinions held at 
first by prominent editors and pastors as to the 
legal status of the proposed Commission, and its 
power to protect witnesses, it may be that in 
prosecuting his inquiries among the parties he has 
unconsciously imparted that mistaken impression 
to them. Or it may be that the parties to whom 
he refers, having heard or read the prompt asser- 
tions of Drs. Dexter, Storrs, Bartlett and others, 
that of course accusing witnesses could not be 


| expected to go before the Commission, have im- 


| bibed the unfounded notion that these eminent 








gentlemen meant to advise them not to do so. 
There are circumstances in which mere prophecy 
may easily be mistaken for advice. Or a still 
more unfortunate confusion of ideas may have led 
them to infer that when Prof. Smyth came to 
Brooklyn to inquire as to the feelings of the un- 
known and hitherto dumb witnesses, he was seek- 
ing an argument against the plan of the Advisory 


Council, and that by giving him the assurance | 


which he now makes public, they were doing a 
worthy gentleman a great favor. 
them may even dream that he urged them to this 


| course and warned them against the other. 


Now all these clouds of misunderstanding ought 
to be blown away. These witnesses ought to be 
brought out of the seclusion, broken only by 
copies of the Congregationalist or visits of inquiry 
from Prof. Smyth, in which they have acquired 
such false notions. They ought to be disabused 
of the hallucination that he desires them to be 
silent. They ought to be made to understand 
that, although he fears with all his might that 
the commission may not succeed in making a 
thorough investigation, he would be heartily 
glad to see it succeed. They ought to be assured 
that they will be exactly as safe before the com- 
mission as before a council. All this might be 
accomplished with the codperation of Prof. 
Smyth. The Examining Committee of Plymouth 
Church, or the Committee of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association should apply to him at 
once forthe names of the witnesses. He certainly 
cannot mean to sacrifice the interests of truth to 
any merely ecclesiastical question; and, having 


| sufficiently explained his preference for his own 


plan of investigation, he will doubtless feel free 
to contribute what lies in his power towards the 
success of the plan which he did not prefer, but 
which is the only one now offering a promise of 
practical relief. 





THE NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
ASSOCIATION. 


E give in another column a brief report of 
the meeting of this body in respect to in- 
vestigations in the case of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. This action appears clearly to indicate 
the following facts : 

First: The plan of constituting a court outside 
the local church for the trial of one of its mem- 
bers, on the demand and by the appointment of 
another church, is not recognized by any consider- 
able number of clergymen in this vicinity as Con- 
gregational. Resolutions endorsing the Andover 
plan were introduced by Dr. Budington, but were 
received with so little favor that they were with- 
drawn by the mover. 

Second: Dr. Storrs and Dr. Budington are un- 
willing to permit any investigation of the scandal 
which has so long oppressed the churches and 
cruelly tortured one of their own brethren and his 
own church, unless the investigation can be con- 
ducted according to their own method, and before 
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Nay, some of | 





a tribunal which they have constituted. The 
original resolutions offered by Dr. H. M. Storrs 
requested Dr. R. 8. Storrs and Dr. Budington to 
act on a committee to secure a thorough and 
searching investigation, before a commission con- 
stituted in the manner first suggested by Dr. Dex- 
ter in the Congregationalist, and afterward recom- 
mended by the Brooklyn Council. This they de- 
clined ; and the association having resolved to do 
what it could to clear the atmosphere of the 
miasmatie fog of rumor, and innuendo, and whis- 
pered report, by making such an investigation 
thorough, these gentlemen withdrew from the 
body. 

Third : No distinct opinion was expressed con- 
cerning the wisdom of the plan proposed by the 
late Brooklyn Council. A clear majority of the 
ministers—two-thirds—was, however, clearly of 
the opinion that the method of investigation was 
a matter of secondary importancé. The main 
point was to secure such an investigation of the 
residuum of report and rumor as would measure 
its real value and significance, and they therefore 
agreed to accept the commission, not as neces- 
sarily the best plan, but as an existing, practicable 
plan, and the only one now before the churches.] 

Fourth: There is not, in our judgment, the 
least danger of a schism in what is erroneously 
called ‘‘the Congregational Church.” A small 
minority have withdrawn from one local associa- 
tion because they are not able to agree with and 
willing to submit to the decision of the majority 
as to the best method of investigating certain 
street rumors and parlor gossip concerning one of 
their number. There is no reason why any other 
association should involve itself in a difficulty 
which does not pertain to it; no reason why any 
other church should invite a conflict within its 
walls which can bring it no good and may bring 
it much evil. The investigation will go on in the 
manner recommended by the Brooklyn Council, 
and now approved by the Brooklyn and New York 
Association. Those that are satisfied with the 
results will accept them ; those that are dissatis- 
fied will reject them—every man will be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind; but each church will go 
on with its own Christian work, not without ear- 
nest sympathy and prayers for the local churches 
in their peculiar and personal trouble, but with- 
out sowing in their own souls any seeds of bitter- 
ness from Brooklyn growths, and without suffer- 
ing themselves to be diverted from their Christian 
work by questions which they are not called upon 
to settle, and with which they need not disturb 
themselves. 

Fifth: The New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion is a purely ministerial body, wholly discon- 
nected with the churches. No laymen belong to 
it. The churches send no delegates to it, and its 
action in no wise includes the action of the 
churches in these cities. It is only a ministerial 
club, where clergymen meet for their own edifi- 
eation. 





DOM PEDRO, OF BRAZIL. 


N the person of Dom Pedro II., Emperor of 
Brazil, the first sovereign of imperial rank 
will visit the shores of the United States. Al- 
though we are boastfully proud and self-sufficient 
in our republicanism, a curiosity to see and ob- 
serve men of royal rank is not perhaps unpardon- 
able. Our coming guest, although the ruler overa 
nation which holds but asecondary rank among its 
sisters in the world, is amply provided with that 
quality of blood which in our eyes, as well as 
those of the subjects of kings, makes a sovereign 
interesting to look at and observe. Descended in 
the direct male line from the Portuguese house of 
Braganza, the blood of Bourbons and of Haps- 
burgs also runs in his veins. But he is worthy of 
respect and welcome for other and more impor- 
tant .reasons than these. Were it only for his 
hereditary adornments and powers, we might re- 
gard him simply as a curiosity on show. It is his 
personal traits which give him the best claim to 
our admiration and hearty greeting. In his long 
eareer as the ruler of Brazil, a career not un- 
marked by vicissitude and difficulty, he has be- 
trayed qualities most happily adapted to the task 
he was designated by birth to fulfill. He has de- 
veloped a character singularly adapted to win not 
only the respect and affection of his subjects but 
the esteem of the world beyond. His accomplish- 
ments and attainments have been such as to lend 
a grace to his political position, and to make him 
famous where his political acts are little familiar. 
Dom Pedro II. is the second ‘ Constitutional” 
Emperor of independent Brazil. That country, 
having long been a colony subject to Portugal, 
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‘was created a separate kingdom under the Portu- 
guese crown in 1815. This seems only to have 
stimulated the aspirations of the people for inde- 
pendence. It happened that Dom John VI. of 
Portugal, having been driven from Portugal in 
the Napoleonic wars, had taken refuge in his loyal 
colony ; and when it became a kingdom he con- 
tinued to rule over it until he was recalled in 1821 
to his European throne. He left his son, Dom 
Pedro, as regent in Brazil; and in the following 
year Brazil became finally independent of Portu- 
gal. An empire was created, and Dom Pedro L, 
who had headed the revolution, ascended the 
throne. 

This was the father of the present Emperor. 
He was a man of energy and resource, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing his new realm on a consti- 
tutional and progressive basis. His people were 
grateful to him for delivering them alike from the 
supremacy of Portugal and from internal commo- 
tion, and for insuring their political liberty. In 
course of time, however, the imprudence and vas- 
cillation of Dom Pedro’s character involved him 
in political difficulties, and from being the most 
popular man in Brazil he became odious. At last 
he saw that to remain longer on the throne would 
imperil the ascendancy of his own house, if not 
the existense of the empire itself; accordingly, 
after a reign of nine years, he abdicated in favor 
of his eldest son and heir. 

The second and present Dom Pedro was but 
five years of age when the cares of empire were 
thus nominally thrust upon his shoulders. A 
regency was created, and the most eminent Brazil- 
ian statesman of the period, Don José de An- 
drada, was selected as the guardian and preceptor 
of the young sovereign. The ex-Emperor set 
sail for Portugal. On parting from his son he 
said to him, ‘‘Love your country; follow the 
counsel of those who have the care of your educa- 
tion ; and rest assured that the world will admire 
you, and that I will be filled with gladness at 
having a son so worthy of the land of his birth.” 
The prophecy of the last words has been quite 
fulfilled. 

The regency was succeeded, as a result of tho 
revolution of 1840, by the substitution of the 
young Emperor's personal authority. He was 
declared of age, though he was then ,but fifteen. 
The country had been rent by faction and civil 
outbreak, and the regency had been but little bet- 
ter than @ period of anarchy and misrule. As soon 
as the young sovereign took in hand the reins of 
power a new era dawned. The event fully justi- 
fied the wisdom of those statesmen who had strug- 
gled to confide authority to him, and who declared 
with truth that they recognized in him a ‘‘ happy 
intellectual development.’ Dom Pedro was more 
mature than his years would imply ; he had stud- 
ied well and with the best results ; he had learned 
several languages; he had become familiar with 
the routine of government and the precepts of 
constitutional policy ; and already he delighted 
in letters, the arts, and sciences, 

For more than thirty-five years this excellent 
and enlightened ruler has conducted Brazil ina 
pathway of peace, prosperity, and progress. He 
has ever been quick to perceive and eager to 
accomplish the needs of -his people. No Presi- 
dent, anxious for a retlection, could be more 
assiduous in studying how to better the condition 
of his eceuntry, to lighten taxation, to push for- 
ward national improvements, and to add the 
ornaments and graces to the necessities of civil- 
ization. Meanwhile he has guarded with consci- 
entious care the constitutional rights of the 
Brazilian. He has not only yielded readily to the 
reforms proposed by their representatives, but 
has himself anticipated such demands by suggest- 
ing and setting in motion projects of political 
progress and material improvement. So far as he 
himself has been able to give an example, he has 
shown his abhorrence of that system of slavery 
which still, unhappily, survives in the South 
American Empire. He long ago liberated all the 
slaves he himself owned ; andif he has not effected 
the abolition of slavery throughout the country, 
it has been because that public opinion, which he 
would persuade but will not force, has not become 
ripe for so radical a social change. It is asserted 
that since his accession to the throne the com- 
merce of Brazil has doubled in every decade; and 
it is certain that his wise, good, and energetic rule 
has made it the most powerful, prosperous, and 
free State on the South American continent. 

The Emperor's tastes and acquirements are of 
the most refined. His love of literature, and es- 
pecially of poetry, is ardent. He especially ad- 
mires Longfellow, to whom he has more than 


once sent warm messages of appreciation and 





affection ; and few foreigners can boast of as inti- 
mate a knowledge of American literature. He 
received Agassiz with open arms, and took the 
keenest interest in the great naturalist’s research- 
es; and has always proved an especially genial 
host to Americans noted in letters and science. 
To such a sovereign we may give free and hearty 


greeting—less because he is a Braganza and an | 


emperor than because he is a wise, enlightened, 
and high-toned ruler and man. 
our literature, his admiration, though an em- 
peror, of our political institutions, and his curios- 
ity to acquire practical knowledge of the peoples 


His delight in , 


among whom he travels, will make him a pecu- | 


liarly welcome guest. 





NOTES. 

—Next week we shall begin the publication of 
a serial story by Henry Cburton, the author of Toi- 
nette, John Eaz, ete. Its title is Mamelon, and our 
readers will find it worthy of the author’s well-earned 
reputation. 


—The New York World says in a late issue: 

This Administration is not merely rotten, but moth-eaten, 
and should be folded up as a garment and put away. 

Before ‘moth-eaten garments are put away they 
should be thoroughly beaten. 


~~—The affront put upon the Advisory Council 
by those who did not call it, and did not want it, and 
who will be satisfied with nothing but what they can 
manage to a fore-ordained result, has called out an 
unusual number of able papers both in the Kast and 
the West. We publish to-day an article from the pen 
of President Sturtevant, to which we scarcely need 
call attention. We have also in our drawer able arti- 
cles {from the Rey. Mr. Stimpson of Minneapolis, and 
one from Rev. Dr. Gage of Hartford, Ct., which we 
hope to give to our readers, unless the tide of contro- 
versy shall have swept past the point at which these 
papers were written. A want of room for good things 
is the crying trouble of the Christian Union. 


—A very youthful, good-looking, and merry 
audience gathered at Chickering Hall on Saturday 
evening to hear a charity concert from the Yale Col- 
lege Glee Club, an association of students which of 
course changes in its personnel from year to year as 
successive classes graduate, but generally maintains 
a good standard of musical culture. There is seldom 
any tendency toward the classical in its programmes, 
and the audiences which it draws are usually more 
eager for songs strictly of a collegian character than 
for music of a higher sort. The most popular feature 
of the evening was a wonderful series of imitations 
by Mr. H. P. Hatch, a recent graduate who, without 
changing that graceful costume known as “‘evening 
dress,’’ became at will Professor Tyndall, Col. Mul- 
berry Sellers, Edwin Forrest, or any one whose fame 
is sufficient to justify caricature. If the club visit any 
of the neighboring cities, its success in New York will 
doubtless have an influence in securing for it an ap- 
preciative welcome. 


—A learned Philadelphia Judge delighted the 
public and offended the telegraph companies by a 
decision against a corporation which asserted its right 
to erect telegraph poles and wires after the prevailing 
fasbion, and endeavored to prove the tmpracticability 
of laying the lines under ground. The Judge in his 
decision referred to several foreign cities, including 
London, where no wires are to be seen overhead, and 
cited them as practical refutations of the defendant’s 
allegations. All this was eminently cheering, but we 
read inthis week’s foreign mail of an omnibus driver 
who was nearly decapitated by the falling of a wire 
in London, and from comments on the case we learn 
thatin that city the wires are “like the canopy, all 
embracing. The same papers say that the under- 
ground system is to be enforced in Germany, and 
advocate a hke changein England. So we are fain to 
conclude that the Philadelphia bench is untrustworthy 
in certain matters of fact. 

—An English journalist, in commenting on the 
local government of India, says that it consists of six 
or seven persons, of whom no one holds office, save by 
rare accident, for more than five years. ‘ Bach one 
of these persons has just that period, and no more, to 
make a reputation or give effect toacrotchet.” Do 
we read aright? Is it possible that English officials 
are mortal even as are some of our own, and seek the 
spoils of office after a fashion not altogether unknown 
at Washington? He continues: ‘Thus no government 
in the world is to such an extent perpetually in a 
hurry, or so constantly under the dominion of a wish 
to innovate.”’ Weare truly glad that one feature of 
our republican tribulations has not gained a world- 
wide fame. We did think that we were more in a 
political hurry than any people on earth, and it is 
comfortable to be assured by good English authority 
that we were mistaken. ; 

—Of the Prince of Wales’s recent Indian tour 
the Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ While most of the politi- 
cal objects expected have been fully obtained, there is 
no event of our time about which more extraordinary 
nonsense has been talked.’’ With the ostensible pur- 
pose of discussing these political results the writer 
proceeds to compare European with Oriental codes of 





behavior in order to controvert Mr. Bright's suggestion 
that the Prince’s polite manners would teach the na- 
tives a salutary lesson in loyalty. In the end, how- 
ever, we get a hint of what has actually been accom- 
plished. The Prince has everywhere been treated by 
English residents with a consideration and respect 
which has had an unquestionable influence upon the 
native mind. Never has there been in India so vivid, 
personal and practical an illustration of the mon- 
archic power which bas so long ruled there. The 
spectacle of the civil and military officials whom they 
have grown to regard with rather abject fear acknowl- 
edging this prince as their sovereign and superior haa 
not been without its effect, and that is precisely what 
was wanted. 


—Under the comprehensive and rather agree- 
able theory that everything is possible to modern 
engineering, the project of tunneling the English 
Channel has progressed to the point of experimental 
shafts and the opening of stock subscriptions. It is 
now suggested that the ventilation of the tunnel, 
while in course of construction as well as when com- 
pleted, must be a matter of considerable difficulty, 
since to render it habitable the air must be changed 
once an hour, This would necessitate a current of 
twenty miles per hour throughout the length of the 
tunnel, an atmospheric velocity which is rated as not 
far from dangerous by the meteorologists. There 
are, however, obstacles which must be overscome 
before the question of ventilation will be of more than 
possible interest. It is stated that the town of Guild- 
ford has, since the days of King Alfred, drawn a copi- 
ous water supply from a continuation of the chalk 
stratum through which it is proposed to drive the 
tunnel, and this in a locality where the stratum in 
question is subjected to a very moderate degree of 
pressure when compared with that which must be 
exerted by such a body of water as the Channel. 
Meanwhile, the project of a Channel bridge is not 
without iis advocates. Perhaps the man who discov- 
ered the source of the Guildford water-supply is one 
of them. 


—The bad company which has unquestionably 
been kept by the President and some of his subordi- 
nates is bringing them into very hot water. The week 
closed with the testimony of Whitley and others, 
tending to connect Col. Babcock with the disappear- 
ance of papers which should have beep in evidencs 
agaivst certain Administration Rings. Col. Babcock 
denies the main charge, and the truth can only ba 
reached by a cross-examioation of other witnesses. 
That there was a conspiracy in regard to the safe- 
burglary affair there is no possible doubt, aud who- 
ever was at the bottom of it deserves condign punish- 
ment. It is announced from Washington that the 
President has asked to be called before the Com- 
mittee, and the Tribune correspondent, whose in- 
formation is usually trustworthy, says that he (the 
President) is beginning to realize the peril by which 
he has been surrounded. His private Secretaries 
have, according to this authority, been largely to 
blame for his seeming indifference to public opinion. 
*“*In sbort,”’ he says, ‘‘the President bas been living 
for years in a false atmosphere, produced by the mea 
who were nearest to him; and now, when these in- 
fluences have been in a measure removed and he is 
allowed to see things as they are, he is like a man 
waking up from a long dream.” 


—The death of Mr. A. T. Stewart occurred on 
Monday afternoon. He has been ill for several days, 
but was convalescent, according to public report, ua- 
til Sunday, when he began to fail, and by Monday 
forenoon his physicians had practically given up all 
expectation of his recovery. Mr. Stewart easily stood 
at the head of American merchants. His success in the 
building up and administration of an enormous busi- 
ness has given him a world-wide reputation, and at 
the time of his death no man living commanded more 
absolutely the confidence and respect of the entire 
mercantile community. Mr. Stewart was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, about 1803, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and came to this country in 1823. He 
taught school for a while, and then opened a small 
dry goods store on the west side ot Broadway, oppo- 
site the Park. He was soon prominent in the dry 
goods trade, and by 1848 had secured the lead 
which he has maintained ever since. In that year his 
Chambers street store, now the wholesale establish- 
mept was built, and in 1862 the retail department was 
removed to the well-known iron structure on Broad- 
way, between Ninth and Tenth streets. The fortune 
which Mr. Stewart leaves is variously estimated at fifty 
toa hundred millions. He leaves no blood relations 
living, and 1n regard to the disposition of his property 
it is only known that the business will be continued, 
and that Judge Henry Hilton is the sole executor of 
the estate. It has been acquired by a strict adherence 
to legitimate trade, which has invariably carried bim 
through panics which have swamped less sagacious 
managers. With the profits of his activo business Mr. 
Stewart has invested in real estate in and out of the 
city, until it is a question whether hia property or that 
of the Astors is the larger. Of his benevolent enter- 
prises the Working Women’s Hotel and the rural town 
at Hempstead, Long Island, are best known to the 
public. His belief seems to have been that true charity 
consists in finding employment for those who are will- 
ing to help themselves. He was a member of St. 
Mark’s Church (Episcopal), in this city. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. What is Professor Tyndall's religious belief ? 


HIS is a question which no one would find it 

barder to answer than Professor Tyndall himself. 
That he has profound moral yearnings admits of no 
doubt, but that these emotions are stimulated by, or 
are fed upon, the formulated theology of the Universal 
Christian Church there is no evidence, but much to 
the contrary. We shall let him speak for himself, in a 
passage which might have come from Goethe. It 
is an extract from “ Hours of Exercise in the High 
Alps.” It would seem from this fine passage that 
there is an indefinite yearning in his heart which 
materialistic philosophy does not satisfy: ‘‘There 
is something chilling in the contemplation of the 
irresistible and remorseless character of those infin- 
itesimal torces whose integration throughout the ages 
pulls down even the Matterhorn. Hacked and hurt 
by time, the aspect of the mountain from its higher 
crags saddened me. Hitherto the impression that 
it made was that of savage strength, but here we had 
inexorable decay. This notion of decay, however, 
implied a reference to a period when the Matterhorn 
was in the full strength of mountainhood. My 
thoughts naturally ran back to its possible growth and 
origin. Nor did they halt there, but wandered on 
through molten worlds to that nebulous haze which 
philosophers have regarded, and with good reason, as 
the proximate source of all material things. I tried 
to look at this universal cloud, containing within itself 
the predictien of all that has simce occurred; I tried to 
imagine it as the seat of those forces whose action was 
to issue in solar and stellar systems, and all that they 
involve. Did that formless fog contain potentially 
the sadness with which I regarded the Matterhorn? 
Did the thought which now ran back to it simply re- 
turn toits primeval home? If so, had we not better 
recast our definitions of matter and force? for if life 
and thought be the very flower of both, any definition 
which omits life and thought must be inadequate, if 
not untrue. Questions like these, useless as they seem, 
may still bave a practical outcome. Forif the final 
goal of man hus not yet been attained, if his develop- 
ment has not yet been arrested, who can say that such 
yearnings and questionings are not necessary to the 
opening of a finer vision, to the budding and growth 
of diviner powers? Without this upward force, could 
man have risen to his present height? When I look 
at the heavens and the earth, at my own body, at my 
strength and weakness of mind, even at these ponder- 
ings, and ask myself, Is there no being or thing in the 
universe that knows more about these matters than I 
do? what is my answer? Supposing our theologic 
schemes of creation, condemnation and redemption to 
be dissipated, and the warmth of denial which they 
excite, and which, as a motive force, can match the 
warmth of affirmation, dissipated at the same time— 
would the undeflected human mind return to the 
meridian of absolute neutrality as regards these ultra 
physical questions? Is such a position one of stable 
equilibrium? Such were the questions, without re- 
plies, which could run through consciousness during a 
ten-minute’s halt upon the weathered spire of the Mat- 
terhorn.” 


2. Is the word “lesser” a proper adjective or a 
double comparative ? 


Grammars and dictionaries do not allow us 
to say much more about the word ‘lesser’ than that 
itisan adjective in the comparative degree. It may 
or may not, according to the authority consulted, bea 
corruption of “less,’’ whose positive and superlative, 
so far as it has any, are “ little’ and “‘ least.’ This is 
an illustration of the grammarless character of Eng- 
lish, and is among those cited by philologists who hold 
that the language is substantially a vast aggregation 
of words without proper inflections, declensions or 
comparisons, and capable of almost infinite variety 
when arranged in sentences. It is largely this charac- 
teristic which gives English its wonderful scope, and 
which enables the grammarians and lexicographers to 
fight endless battles over questions which can never 
be positively settled. 


3. Why the distinction between Israel and Judah in 
1 Sam. xviii. 16, “And all Israel and Judah loved 
David"? 

Judah and Benjamin seem to have arrogated a supe 
riority to the Ten Tribes. At any rate, there was at 
an early date a seam between the two and the ten 
tribes, which afterwards widened, and at length devel- 
oped into a finalseparation. After Saul’s death David 
was king over Judah and Benjamin for seven years, 
and then became king over all Israel. See the history 
in II. Samuel. 

MINOR MATTERS, 


—Tibbals & Sons, booksellers, 37 Park Row, 
might furnish information about such books as 
Earle’s ‘Test of Faith, ’’Key's * Home of the Soul,” &c. 
They are supposed to keep the run of old works of 
this description.— The brothers Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine were two Scotch Presbyterian ministers of 
note in their day. The first, according to Allibone, 
was born in 1685 at Monilaws, Northumberland, and 
died in 1752; received his education at the University 
of Edinburgh, became pastor at Dunfermline in 1711, 
and joined what was known as the secession party in 
the church, which his brother led, in 1734. He pub- 
lished a number of sermons, treatises and ‘ Gospel 
songs.” 





—In what poem do the following lines occur ? 
“ Where the faded flower shall freshen, 
Freshen never more to fade ; 
Where the shaded sky shall brighten, 
Brighten never more to shado.” 

—Also, who is the author of the piece of poetry 
entitled, “‘The mill will not grind with the water 
that’s past’’? 

—By whom is ‘‘The Fern Leaf” written? 
Where can it be found? The last two lines are 
**So methinks God hides some souls away 
Sweetly to surprise us in the last day.”’ 

—The authorship of these familiar lines is asked 

for: 
* As TI lose myself in the infinite main, 
Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again.” 

—A person born in the year 1800 belongs to the 
eighteenth century, the nineteenth century not having 
put in its appearance until New Year’s, 1801. This 
calculation is based upon the supposition that a cen- 
tury includes one hundred years. 


—‘‘An old subseriber” asks what birthday a 
lady born Feb. 29, 1780, celebrated on Feb. 29, 1876— 
her 96th or 97th? She celebrated her 96th birthday, 
having lived 96 years. Very true, it was the 97th re- 
turn of the day of her birth, but we use the word 
birthday in the secondary meaning, as the anniversary 
of one’s birth. A child’s first birthday does not come 
until it is one year old. Of course, in this answer we 
take no note of the fact that Feb. 29 occurs, according 


to the calendar, only once in four years. The old lady. 


in question may amuse herself by claiming that she 
has seen only twenty-four returns of the date of her 


birth. 
Fine Arts, 


PAINTING. 


Mr. Schaus has rearranged his collection with 
some notable additions, chief among which is ‘t Pene- 
lope,’’ by Alexandre Cabanal. It is a noble picture, 
representing the faithful wife of Ulysses leaning wearily 
against a marble column as she rests from her endless 
task, still holding in one hand a thread of the im- 
mortal web which poets have celebrated for a thou- 
sand years. Her eyes are dreamily fixed on the blue 
Ionian sea which spreads around her island home, and 
we may assume that, in blissful ignorance of her ab- 
sent lord’s flirtations with Circe, she is only longing 
for his return, under the impression that his faithful- 
ness is equal to herown. Of this permissible satire on 
the inconstancy of man we get no hint in the picture, 
which simply shows the sad-eyed wife almost despair- 
ing, but still faithful to the memory of the absent one. 
The face and figure are admirably suggestive of the 
story as it is told by Homer, and unless we are greatly 
mistaken in our estimate of its character the picture is 
one of those whose value increases as it becomes 
familiar. 

Another large painting is by Félix Zeim, repre- 
senting a Venetian gala day, with a latteen-rigged 
galley, magnificent as to gilt and paint, getting under 
way before the eyes of a brilliant multitude which 
throngs the quays, and affords the painter his loved 
opportunities for introducing the gorgeous costumes of 
medigzval Venice. A fine view on some Dutch river, 
with qaint barges, is by P. J. Clays, and there ‘are 











examples of Diaz, Vibert, Willems and Irving, the last, 


being almost the only instance of American skill. Mr. 
Irving is certainly doing some excellent work in the 
style of Meissonier and his followers. It is probably 
in vain to hope that he can adapt it acceptably to 
American life, of which it is given to but a few to see 
the picturesque side. 

A fee of 25 cents is at present charged for admission 
to this usually free gallery, the receipts being devoted 
to a charitable object. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


For those who contemplate building during the 
season now opening, the latest edition of Bicknell’s 
Woodenand Brick Buildings, with Details, will prove 
exceedingly valuable and suggestive. One defect 
which we felt obliged to notice in the earlier editions 
has been to a large extent corrected in this. The 
introduction, namely, of a variety in the designs which 
was unattainable when they were the work of one per- 
son. This valuable book is published by A. J. Bick- 
nell & Co. of this city, and one can hardly look through 
it with intelligent attention without meeting sugges- 
tions which will be of use in any building project 
which he may have in view. No materials have been 
more abominably maltreated than those most excellent 
ones, brick and wood, and we are happy to note the 
dawn of a better era. Among the illustrations in the 
work before us are elevations and a perspective view 
of what is at present perhaps the finest brick building 
in this city, or indeed in the country—we refer to 
Brooks’ Brothers building on Broadway at the corner 
of Bond street. It was designed by Mr. G. E. Harney 
of this city. 

The salutary influence of more earnest study of the 
true principles of building is making itself visible in 
all our streets. New buildings are decidedly better in 
taste and construction than most of the old ones, 
although there is still enough that is execrable. 

In publications, too, we have the American Builder 
in this city, and the comparatively new American 





Architect in Boston. This last has since our last men- 
tion of it issued fifteen numbers, and shown a decided 
improvement as its machinery of publication became 
accustomed to working regularly. The Builder has 
of late published some suggestions of alterations 
whereby the common-place house can be made com- 
paratively, and often positively, beautiful. 


—s 


Science. 


HosPitTaLs.—In the report of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association we find the following statement 
of the most approved form of hospital buildings: 
“Every pavilion should consist of two distinct parts— 
A, the ward placed ona high basement made perma- 
nently dry, with its axis running north and south, say 
80 x 100 feet, allowing at least 120 feet of surface area, 
and high enough to give not less than 1,800 cubic feet 
of air space to each bed. There should be one window 
to every bed. In the temporary pavilion for severe 
cases the surface areu and the cubic air space for each 
bed should be much greater. B, the service room 
building, containing the dining room, water closets, 
etc., should be near the north end of the ward, con- 
necting with it by means of a short corridor, thus leav- 
ing both ends of the ward free, and diminishing the 
risk of infection from the service rooms. The pavil- 
ions should be distant not less than three times their 
beight from each other, and from all other buildings. 
Unless the severity of the climate demands a closed 
corridor, the communication between the buildings 
should be by open walks under a covered way, with 
tram-way, carriages for conveying food and patients 
to the wards. If corridors are used, the wards should 
be raised high enough to allow the corridor to be 
placed wholly above the ground and have their tops 
serve as walks on a level with the floor of the wards. 
The ‘corridor should connect with the service rooms 
and not with the wards. The object in ventilation is 
to secure a frequent and complete change of the airin 
the wards. For ventilating and heating one story 
buildings such as we have proposed, the simplest and 
most successful method is by means of open fires with 
bot water as an auxiliary, in preference to steam or 
hot air. The number of beds ina hospital should be 
great enough to permit three or four beds in each ward 
to be always empty, and the number of wards should 
be sufficient to allow one in twelve to be vacated and 
left open to the air and light for purification, A 
lying-in service should never be carried on in connec- 
tion with a general hospital. Weare not forgetful of 
the fact that the success of a hospital depends more 
upon the proper management than upon the character 
of the buiiding, but we are satisfied that the majority 
of hospitals now in use cannot be made to give results 
that will compare favorably with what can beattained 
ina properly constructed hospital, let the management 
bo even perfect.” 














SHAD IN LAKE ONTARIO.—The Ogdensburg 
Journal says: ‘* Considerable speculation exists among 
fishermen in this vicinity as to the fate of the shad 
which were placed in the waters of Lake Ontario a 
few years ago by Seth Green as an experiment. As 
we understand it, the habits of the shad bring them 
from the ocean to the places where they were hatched 
to spawn again, and it was hoped that the experiment 
of stocking the waters of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence would prove successful. Mr. Green offered 
a premium for the first shad caught in Lake Ontario. 
We have noticed from time to time that several of this 
species of fish have been caught above Cape Vincent, 
and we believe it was satisfactorily ascertained that 
they came from those planted by Mr. Green. During 
the past fall and winter innumerable small fish, about 
four inches in lepgth, have been thrown upon the 
shores of the lake and river in a dead or dying con- 
dition. They were discovered at Three-mile Bay, 
Jefferson County, in the Town of Massena, during the 
recent rise of the water, and along the shore of the St. 
Lawrence, above the light-house, in this city. If the 
destruction from some unknown cause has been as 
great on all the shores as at the points named, many 
hundred thousand of these fish have perished. We 
shall look with a good deal of interest for further 
developments in relation to this effort to plant shad in 
Lake Ontario and the River St. Lawrence.” 





Waves As Morors.—A London journal of re- 
cent date contains an abstract of a paper read by Mr. 
Beauchamp Tower before a scientific gathering in 
England, descriptive of a machine for the purpose 
named. ‘It consists in principle,’ says the report, 
‘“‘of a weight supported on a spring, so that it can 
oscillate on the spring, through a considerable range 
in a vertical line. The scale of the spring, and conse- 
quently the natural period of oscillation of the weight, 
can be varied at will. When it is so adjusted that it 
synchronizes with the waves, the oscillations become 
very violent, and a large amount of power can be ob- 
tained from them. In practice, the springs consist of 


|, highly compressed air pressing on the rims of hydro- 


pneumatic cylinders, and the arrangement is such that 
the vessel containing the compressed air forms the 
moving weight. The author exhibited a design of a 
machine for working an auxiliary propeller of @ sail- 
ing ship of 1,800 tons displacement. The moving 
weight in this case is 200 tons, and he showed by calcu- 
lation that it would give about 30 horse power in tho 
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long swell met with in the tropical calms, 260 horse 
power in average ocean waves, and more than 600 
horse power in a heavy head sea. The space occupied 
by the machine compares favorably with a steam- 
engine of the same power. The author exhibited a 
model of the machine, which recently, in a moderate 
gea, had yielded power at the rate of 1} horse power 
per ton of moving weight.” 





A REAL SAFE.—A massive safe, unique in de- 
sign and probably the largest structure of the kind in 
the world, has recently been built in London, near the 
center of the city. It is placed in a vault nearly forty- 
six feet deep, in digging which the workmen came 
upon interesting relics of the Roman settlement in 
London, such as coins, and metal implements, which 
the peculiar soil had preserved uncorroded and almost 
as bright as if just manufactured. The vault is an 
underground chamber, eighty feet long, and about as 
wide as it is deep, with walls of hard brickwork 
backed with hydraulic concrete, and averaging six 
feet in thickness. Within this, but completely insu- 
lated from its walls, stands the actual safe, made of 
hard blue bricks three feet thick, covered on the out- 
side with fire-bricks, and lined with undrillable armor. 
It bas thirty-two doors of solid metal, each twelve 
inches thick, and weighing four tons, and all opened, 
closed and locked by hydraulic power. Every appli- 
ance which scientific ingenuity can suggest seems to 
have been considered in constructing this safe, for the 
purpose of making it what it is described to be, a lit 
erally invulnerable stronghold. 





INSTRUMENT TO MEASURE THE VELOCITY OF 
A PROJECTILE.—The Boulanger instrument which 
measures the velocity of projectiles may be briefly 
described as follows: Placed in front of the gun, at an 
interval apart, are two wire screens, so arranged that 
the projectile in its flight tears through them one 
after the other. From two magnets attached to the 
instrument havg two metal rods, and the instant the 
first wire screen is torn by the shot acurrent of elec- 
tricity is broken and the first of these rods fails. As 
No. lisin the act of falling, however, the second wire 
screen is broken hy the shot, releasing No. 2 rod, and 
this sets in action a trigger which strikes No. 1 rod 
before it has yet completed its fall. If the shot has 
been slow in traveling from one screen to another 
then rod No.1 has naturally enough nearly fallen its 
entire length before it receives a stroke from the 
trigger. The higher the mark is upon rod No.1, or the 
more it has fallen, the less rapid has been the passage 
of the shot. After the mark is made, reference is 
made to a scale where velocities have been calculated. 





EPIPOLAR FoRCE.—When small pieces of cam- 
phor are placed on the surface of water, it is known 
that they turn about with the most capricious move- 
ments. This phenomenon has lately been studied by 
M. Lescceur, of the Chemical Society of Paris, in a 
number of other bodies. He arranges in two classes 
the substances that are endowed with the “ epipolar”’ 
force, as he calls it: 1. Substances insoluble in water 
(fixed oils, fatty bodies, etc.); as soon as the spreading 
out has occurred, all movement 1s arrested, and the 
movement of any other body is suspended. 2. Sub- 
stance soluble in water (camphor, acetic acid, essential 
oils); the superficial layer produced is dissolved or 
volatilized with more or less rapidity; the movement 
is continuous. The saturation of the liquid and of the 
surrounding atmosphere causes all action to cease. 
The phenomenon is one of capillarity or of the super- 
ficial tension of liquids. 





AcTION OF LIGHT ON SELENIUM.—Mr. Crooke’s 
discovery of the dynamic power of light is likely to 
lead electricians into entirely new studies. Following 
out bis researches, Mr. Crooke, when working with 
selenium (a metal or metalloid having a feeble power 
of conducting the electrical current), found that by 
exposing it to light its conductive power was singu- 
larly increased. A new dynamic effect of light, one 
exerting some action on the molecular structure of 
selenium is then apparent. If, then, light has a posi- 
tive action on the inert molecules of a metal, it is 
possible to understand that light does stimulate the 


-conducting power of the nerves. 





A PREHISTORIC RIVER.—The Connecticut river 
must have been an immense stream during the melt- 
ng of the great glacier which formerly overspread 
southern New England. According to Prof. Dana’s 
latest investigations on the geology and physical his- 
tory of this region, the Connecticut was, at that period, 
a river one hundred and fifty feet or upwards in depth 
between Middletown, Ct., and Springfield, Mass., with 
an average breadth of fifteen miles from Hartford to 
Turner’s Falls. Inthe supplementary number of Silli- 
man’s Journal for December, Prof. Dana says that the 
causes of this almost lake-like condition over this re- 
gion can be explained only by assumptions, and he 
will not undertake their explanation at present. 





BALLOONING.—An exhaustive report has been 
issued by the German Government, giving in detail 
the experiments of officers in military ballooning. 
The conclusion arrived at is that the German officers 
believe that the mechanical direction of balloons is by 
no means impossible. Even the problem of ascend- 
ing and descending without using ballast or allowing 
Gas to escape they think 1s quite likely to receive a 





speedy solution. The proposition the experimental- 
ists make the German Government is that full oppor- 
tunity be given them to study the action of the helix 
on balloons of different capacities. 








Education. 


They are giving special prominence to the study 
of chemistry at Wellesley Female College, in the belief 
that women are peculiarly fitted for the delicate ma- 
nipulations and the patient and minute observations 
required in this department. The chemical lecture- 
room and labcratories at the college have been care- 
fully fitted up for instruction by the modern methods 
of laboratory work, rather than by text-book instruc- 
tion. To those who purpose to teach chemistry, 
Wellesley offers unusual opportunities. 








Among its attractions an English school an- 
nounces that it permits no corporal pnnishment, pro- 
vides an ample playground, and puts the boys to sleep 
in “separate beds”’ in “high and Jofty rooms.”’ Just 
the spot for the robustious youth! With the freedom 
of the dormitories and no fear of the rod before him, 
what opportunity for pranks and high and lofty 
tumbling in the small hours! Better this than close 
rooms and pale faces. 





None too soon, the New York Board of Eduea- 
tion has taken up the matter of the over-crowding of 
the public schools and passed a by-law limiting their 
seating capacity. The new regulation makes the fol- 
lowing the minimum allowance of floor-space and air- 
space per pupil: In the three lower grades of primary 
schools and departments, 5 square feet and 70 cubic 
feet; in the three higher grades, 6 square feet and 80 
cubie feet; in the four lower grades of grammar 
schools, 7 square feet and 90 cubic feet; in the four 
higher grades, 9 square feet and 100 cubic feet. In the 
admission of pupils those residing the nearest to any 
school are to have the preference, and all rejected ap- 
plicants are to be sent to the nearest school having 
accommodation for them. 





The Harvard Advocate finds fault with the pres- 
ent plan of teaching English Literature in the College. 
As the case now is, it stys, when the student has spent 
a year in the critical study of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Bacon, he knows all the pure English 
literature that the college can give him. ‘ The rest he 
must do for himself; all the long gap, from Milton to 
the present, he must fill, unaided by advice ar assist- 
ance from the college, and his own jndgment must 
alone determine whether he shall fill it with a thorough 
knowledge of bis subject, or with a heterogeneous 
collection of ideas which have been indiscriminately 
tumbled upon each other as they happened to come to 
hand.’’ What it calls for is a course of lectures, mark- 
ing out the different periods, the different flelds of 
literature and their distinctive characteristics. 





Hopkins University, Baltimore, has been for- 
tunate enough to secure Prof. Sylvester, of England, 
to fill its chair of Mathematics. From English sources 
we learn that Mr. Sylvester has made himself famous 
by his researches and his theories of determinants, of 
partition, of linkages, of equations, and his magnifi- 
cent “ Triology,’”’ printed by the Royal Society. He 
has invented a caleulus called ‘The Theory of Re- 
ducible Cycloyds,”’ and has also investigated the Theory 
of Chances and the Mathematics of Chemistry. The 
University now offers ten fellowships to any post 
graduates who shall excel in either of the following- 
named studies: Philology, Literature, History, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, Political Science, Mathematics, En- 
gineering, Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History. 
The object is to encourage any of marked talent who 
may desire to make these departments of learning 
their permanent pursuit. The value of each fellow- 
ship will be #500 per annum, of which $100 will be paid 
in October, $3200 in January, and $200 in June. Appli- 
cations must be made in writing betore the first of 
June next, and the decision of the trustees will be 
made within a month from that date. 


Hooks andy Authors. 


THE COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK. 
The Native Races of the Pacific States. By Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. Volume V.—Primitive History. D. Appleton & Co., 

New York. $5.50. 

In this, the last volume of what is at once the 
most unexpected and the best-finished of American 
historical works, Mr. Bancroft appeals to a greater 
variety of readers than be can have heretofore attract- 
ed. The primitive history of the aborigines of Amer- 
ica is a subject which attracts the best historians, yet 
appeals also to the curiosity of the masses. It is im- 
possible to conclude, from his text, that the author is 
entirely devoted to the service of either of these classes. 
He has too much respect for truth to commit himself 
to any old theory or to construct any new one, al- 
though without yielding to one or the other of the 
weaknesses mentioned it has often seemed as if a 
would-be historian could not gain recognition. It oc- 
casionally seems that Mr. Bancroft states the position 
of other writers merely for the pleasure of excusing 

















himself for annihilating them, but a more cheerful, 
unspiteful annihilator we bave never met in print. 

The theories as to the origin of the native tribes of 
America are often ridiculous when examined singly; 
collectively they form the oddest mass of human opin- 
ions that can well be collected. Compared with them 
the early and conflicting beliefs as to the nature and 
origin of the world are quite worthy of sober consider- 
ation. In the volume before us the author's principal 
duty has been to examine these theories and determine 
their value, and the task, although gracefully accom- 
plished, was anything but an easy one to a man accus- 
tomed to weigh evidence. None of the writers whose 
opinions are but lightly esteemed by the author can 
accuse him of partiality, for he ignores as insufficient 
every single theory that has ever been offered. He 
cannot believe that the whole American continent 
was peopled by wrecked Chinese or Japanese sailors, 
or that Asiatic missionaries, crossing Behring’s Straits 
to a country without heathen to preach to, founded 
the native races, or that the Phoenician traders visited 
a world in whose existence they did not believe, or 
that the ten lost tribes of Israel—those exasperating 
darlings of a certain class of questioners—found their 
way across Africa, Asia, or Europe, and one of the 
great oceans, to a land which was not then reputed as 
flowing with milk and honey. Stranger still, Mr. 
sancroft admits that he is himself entirely at a loss 
upon the question. From certain expressions which 
he drops we imagine Him to be a believer in some one 
of the theories which admit of the original creation of 
nan in different portions of the earth at the same 
time, or of the development of man, through lower 
conditions of animal life, from matter; but even this 
belief, if he bas it, he is not at all desirous of forcing 
upon the public. He does better service by condensing 
and quoting almost every writer upon this baffling 
subject of the origin of our native races, and by thus 
giving his readers an opportunity to form their own 
opinions. How thoroughly he bas ransacked all avail- 
able sources of information appears as forcibly in this 
volume as in the first of the series, and his evident 
thoroughness will satisfy every one as to his fairness. 

Mr. Bancroft enters upon ground that to many 
would seem delicate when he expresses his doubt as to 
the accuracy of the old Spanish writers, yet it must be 
admitted that the respect which has been paid these 
oldest of authorities comes more from the fact that 
they are in many cases the only writers upon a given 
period or tribe than because of their undoubted care- 
fulness and veracity. Readers of all of Mr. Bancroft’s 
volumes will recall many passages quoted from writers 
of the periods of the Spanish conquests of Mexico and 
Peru which suggest coincidences that startle by their 
exactness; the apparent facts underlying them do 
not, upon examination, seem natural to the manners 
or the state of civilization under which they are sup- 
posed to have transpired. No smaller degree of cour- 
age is necessary among literary men than among 
sailors to burn a rotten boat which is the only one 
that remains; and it must be admitted that many of 
the early Spanish writings are trusted only because of 
the lack of the courage alluded to. Mr. Bancroft 
merely expresses a general doubt concerning their ac- 
curacy; but this, even, is enough to incite others te 
examine with care the internal evidence which the 
old records contain. 

After cautioning his readers against the mental res- 
ervations necessary in reading the old chronicles, Mr. 
Jancroft, laying all authorities under contribution, 
fills the greater portion of his last volume with a well- 
written, well-arranged and very interesting connected 
history of the native races. The bulk of this history 
has naturally to do with the inhabitants of Mexico and 
Central America, as the records concerning other 
North American nations are few and meager. This 
historical condensation will undoubtedly be the stand- 
ard upon its subject for many years to come—perhaps 
forever; for there seems little probability that any 
new light will ever be obtained upon the lives of theso 
nations. 

Not the least noticeable portion of this volume is the 
index with which it concludes, and which is general to 
the entire work. This index covers nearly two hun- 
dred pages, closely printed—a work which has called 
for far more labor and patience than has been ex- 
pended upon many a reputable historical work. 

It is impossible to take leave of the author without 
expressing anew our admiration of the spirit and man- 
ner which he has exhibited from first to last in the 
preparation of this work. The outlay of money for 
literary material, before a single line was written, 
could not have been less than fifty thousand dollars; 
the consumption of time in the search for material 
was enormous; while that necessitated by arrange- 
ment, comparison, copying and other semi-mechanical 
preparations for the work of the author proper was 
even greater. No incentive of prospective profit was 
possible, for bistorical students are not numerous in 
the United States, while the rich men who in Europe 
make it a matter of pride and duty to purchase such 
works for the single purpose of encouraging the enter- 
prise of which the books are the result have almost no 
counterparts in America. Bancroft's Native Races of 
America is the result of a noble literary spirit in a 
man of fortune, and of a patient persistence which is 
rare even among men of intellect and means. Upon 
its own merits the book cannot fail to stand securely; 
but we cannot help hoping that its author's example, 
with that set by Ticknor, George Bancroft and Pres- 
cott, may stimulate other well-to-do men of leisure to 
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devote some of their energies to the furtherance of 
otber advisable literary enterprises which must lan- 
guish so long as they have only their commercial pros- 
pects to commend them to the public favor. 


M'CLINTOUCR’S CYCLOPEDIA., 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Litera- 
ture. Prepared by the Rev. John McC lintock, D. D., and 
James Strong, 8.T.D. Vol. vi—ME—NEV. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. $5.00 per volume. 

The new volume of this great work contains a 
thousand pages, and seems up to the standard of the 
volumes which were prepared under the management 
of Dr. McClintock. In some respects, notably that of 
biography, the volume is an improvement upon its 
predecessors. The editor’s prefatory comment upon 
this subject of biographical sketches hints at some of 
the difficulties which beset editors in this particu- 
lar department; but the promise made, in the same 
preface, that noted divines and scholars should receive 
mention only in proportion (to the greatness of their 
influence, is remarkably well fulfilled. It is well to 
realize and submit to the fact that in religion there is 
wider ground for difference of opinion about men 
and their influence than in any other profession—even 
that of politics. Passing from the department of biog- 
raphy, with its lack of the superfluous matter which 
is expected therein in all cyclopedias, we find the re- 
mainder of the volume equally compact and pointed. 
Au occasional article (like one on Montenegro, which 
covers many times as much space as it deserves in 
the most voluminous dictionary) seems as if it was 
prepared more for the eye of the general reader than 
of the Biblical student, but even these have the saving 
virtue of interest. 

The pages to which reference will oftenest be made 
by those who consult this volume are headed ** Meth- 
odism,”’ ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Church,” ete. These 
number nearly forty, and are well filled. Recollecting 
the denomination preference of the editors, we are 
rather surprised at not finding the initials of some 
father uf the church appended to the leading article 
of this series; the second, however, is from the pen of 
Dr. Whedon, than whom the Methodist Church has no 
abler historian. Some of the more important of the 
remaining subjects of the volume are Media, Medicine, 
Melancthon, Memphis, Mennonites, Messiah, Metrolo- 
gy, Mill (John Stuart), Milton, Miracles, Missions (with 
four maps and a comprehensive chart), Moham- 
med, Mohammedanism, Monastery, Monasticism, 
Monk, Montalembert, Moral Theology, More (Sir 
Thomas), Mormons, Moses, Music, Mysteries, Mysti- 
cism, Mystics, Mythical Theory, Negro, and Nesto- 
riaps. To critically consider each of the articles, or 
many of the smaller ones with which the book 
abounds, is, of course, impossible in our limited space; 
but those we have examined are well prepared and 
correct. Many purchasers will wish that work by 
Dr. Strong, the responsible editor, appeared more 
frequently. He seems to have restricted himself to 
the Biblical department, which, owing to the alpha- 
betical order of subjects, is not very full in this vol- 
ume. Among other contributors we notice the names 
of ex-President Woolsey; President Chadbourne, of 
Williams; Prof. Schem; Prof. Sooy, of Princeton; 
Prof. Fisher, of Yale; Prof. Holmes, of the University 
of Virginia; Profs. Comfort and Bennett, both of 
Syracuse University; Prof. Jacobs, of Gettysburgh; 
and Prof. Kidder, of Drew Theological Seminary. 
Among the European contributors are Prof. Beck, of 
Strasburg; Prof. Weil, of Heidelberg; and the Dean 
of Canterbury. 

The volume is well illustrated by more than two 
hundred engravings, most of which are distinctly 
called for by the text. That it is well printed and 
upon good paper is amply proved by the publishers’ 
names. The quantity of the printed matter is partic- 
ularly worthy of consideration, in connection with 
the price—a thousand large pages of original, closely- 
printed, double-column matter is seldom supplied at 
any such figure—iudeed, the typographical equivalent 
of this volume, in the cheapest paper-covered litera- 
ture, could not be purchased for five dollars. 5 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW. 


In the opening article, the editor-in-chief dis- 
eusses the relations which civil government and relig- 
ion bear toward each other, and concludes that while 
governments have noright tosectarian prejudices, they 
should preveut the dereligioning of the schools. The 
editor commits the double error, so common among 
writers on this subject, of over-estimatipg the quantity 
of moral instruction really imparted by the religious 
exercises in the common schools, and of underestimat- 
ing (apparently) the extent and influence of the same 
order of instruction as imparted at the family altar, in 
the Sabbath-school, by participation in public wor- 
ship, by parental instruction, and by the reading of 
good books. An examination of the value of the 
prayer and Bible readings in schools as compared with 
that of the other influences mentioned cannot be 
made, but no one can even hastily review them all 
without realizing that the importance of the ordinary 
religious services of echools is greatly exaggerated. 
Rev. A. D. Barber makes an able plea, which will 
always be timely, for “ Beneficiary Education.” We 
should like to see this, or some similar article, circu- 
lated as a tract and made to reach the well-to-do mem- 
bers of every congregation; for it is a deplorable 
fact that a great number of the theological students 
in the United States—the men to whom the churches 
look for moral leadership and instruction—are ruined 





physically and mentally by the privations which they 
undergo while pursuing their studies. S. M. Jackson 
arranges the arguments and conclusions of Professor 
Lipsius on the ** Roman Peter-Legend,”’ the princi- 
pal conclusion being that Peter, claimed by the Cath- 
olic Church as the first Roman bishop (or pope), was 
never in Rome atall. William A. Smith gives a trans- 
lation of ‘Final Causes and Contemporaneous Physi- 
ology,” by Paul Janet, member of the French 
Institute; and Rey. Dr. Stanton contributes a paper, 
both historical and critical, of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
(Presbyterian) Disruption of 1861.’’ 

The shortest but most noticeable paper in the Re- 
vlewis by Dr. Hodge. Its title is *‘ Christianity without 
Christ,”’ and its object seems to be to show that with- 
out the fullness of the extreme orthodox doctrinal 
belief about Christ, no attempts, however earnest, 
unselfish and noble, to follow Christ’s teachiogs and to 
make of Christ a model of spirit and practice is to be 
regarded as Christianity. Christ’s atoning efficacy, 
his divinity, his mediatorship, the author would ap- 
parently have us accept as the totality of Christ’s 
attributes. The example of perfect obedience and 
perfect love which Curist set for all men, the match- 
less purity, simplicity and comprehensiveness of his 
teachings, his unceasing warfare against that selfish- 
ness which is the root of most of the evil in the world, 
these have moved many sects and individuals, who 
could not comprehend Christ from other points of 
view, to follow him with an earnestness, self-forget- 
fulness and affection worthy of the highest admira- 
tion, but the belief of such people, according to the 
author, is Christianity without Christ, and this, says 
Dr. Hodge, ‘‘ the phthisis of the church, is more to be 
dreaded than skepticism, whether scientific or philo- 
sophical,”’ A great deal more dangerous, of course, 
must be the pretended Christianity of those who, be- 
lieving Christ to be a mere man, respect and follow 
his teachings until transformed by them from wicked- 
ness to goodness, and raised by them from materialism 
to spiritual communion with whichever attribute of 
Deity they most clearly recognize. It is solacing to 
turn from the pitiless, unchristlike deductions of the 
author to those of his pages in which he indicates the 
nature and, above al! else, the reality of his own near- 
ness to Christ, and particularly to that page in which, 
by telling us that ‘‘men have often more of Christ in 
their religion than in their theology,’ he shows us 
we should not attribute to his heart the faults of his 
head. 

OTHER BOOKS, ETC. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just issued 
a pamphlet entitled The Uncontradicted Testimony in 
the Beecher Case, Compiled from the Official Records, 
with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The unshaken 
testimony thus presented is very remarkable and con- 
vincing. The pamphiet is sent by mail fer 25 cents. 

The Harpers have published the Select Works of 
Tertullian as the third volume of the ‘ Douglass 
Series ef Greek and Latin Christian Writers.’’ The 
notes, by Prof. March, are numerous, and in quality 
are just such as students need. A “ Lifeof Tertullian,” 
by Prof. Coleman of Layfayette College, adds consid- 
erable to the interest and value of the volume. 


T. Y. Crowell, 744 Broadway, is the publisher of 
the works of Miss Anna Shipton. Her little volumes 
are full of incitements to a better life, and well calcu- 
fated to increase spirituality. They are especially 
adapted to the requirements of those who believe 
strongly in the constant watcbfulness and interposi- 
tion of God in human affairs. Workers in the church 
will find these volumes very suitable to place in the 
hands of the inquirer. (75 cents each.) j 


Prof. William Swinton’s little Bible Word Book, 
published in very attractive style by the Harpers, is a 
handy volume for popular reference: its object is to 
show the original meaning of English words, used in 
the Bible, which have now a totally different sense. 
Dr. T. J. Conant contributes an introduction. The 
names of the editors insures the scholarly complete- 
ness of the work. It will be of great value to the 
Sabbath school teacher and to all Bible readers who 
wish to reach exact meanings. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. publish a little book 
called Easter Hymns. The selections, by J. E. C. 
Chapman, are excellent, and the binding, in white and 
gold, is exquisite. The attention given by the Church 
of Rome and tbat of England to this religious festival 
is not of the nature of a monopoly, as some Christians 
seem to believe, and we should be glad, therefore, to 
know that Mr. Chapman’s timely collection had been 
widely circulated, for there is no Christian who should 
not be prepared, by its contents, for more than usual 
enjoyment of the day and its significance. (31.25.) 


Looking through the latest bound volume—the 
one hundred and twenty-eighth—of Littell’s Living 
Age we are reminded anew of the excellent manner 
in which the managers of this old eclectic select for 
Americans the choicest bits of English periodical lit- 
erature. Occasionally, while looking through English 
magazines, we have been conscious of a suspicion that 
they were more remarkable for good English than for 
interesting or entertaining matter. They certainly do 
not appeal to the class of readers who purchase maga- 
zines in America. Yet, the contents of Littell are 
generally interesting, and never upon a dead level of 
sameness. Whoever imagines he could improve this 
periodical has not looked far into the sources from 
which its matter is obtained. In the single depart- 





ment of poetry the volumes of Littell save for us about 
all that are valuable among the English verses of the 
day. (Littell & Gay, Boston.) 


The publication of a new novel by Mayne Reid 
is an unusual event, but the novel itself contains no 
literary feature unusual with its author. The story is 
one of adventure, and is full of incidents; it is well 
written, too, and yet it carries the reader back to a 
day when novels were not what they are now, and it 
shows us what changes have been made for the better, 
as wellas not a few which have a debasing influence. 
Society turns up its nose at Captain Reid’s books, and 
it is undeniable that the author does not always select 
his characters from among “first families,’’ but com- 
pared with the fruitless analyses of morbid minds, and 
the contemplation of persons, so frequent in novels, 
who seem bent upon breaking the seventh command- 
ment, Reid’s new book, The Flag of Distress, is whole- 
some and delightful. (James Miller. $1.75.) 


Dr. Richardson’s lectures On Alcohol should bea 
read by all persons really interested in the properties 
and effects of alcohol, but who nevertheless doubt 
whetber temperance orators and writers are as well 
informed as they should be. Dr. Richardson's book is 
the more convincing because its author makesan occa- 
sional admission in favor of alcohol; the bulk of his 
testimony, however, delivered in his capacity of chem- 
ist and physician, goes to show that alcoholic beve- 
rages are unnecessary, deceptiveand dangerous. Intho 
preface, Dr. Willard Parker warmly endorses the 
author and his sentiments, and adds to the strength of 
the book by making some vigorous statements of hig 
own. (Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc. $1.00.) 


Under the name of The Bible Text-Book the 
American Tract Society publish an extremely valu- 
able, handy volume on the Bible. It contains more 
than two hundred pages of concordance, twelve small 
but excellent maps, an elaborate genealogical and 
chronological chart, a long list of proper names, a list 
of the Scriptural titles of Christ, a table of the proph- 
ecies of and allusions to Christ, with references to 
chapter and verse, a synopsis of Robinson’s Harmony 
of the Gospels, a table of weights ‘and measures, 
a chronological index, a list of persons, places and 
subjects named in the Scriptures, and an index to the 
first lines of the Psalms. Upon the absoluteness of all 
the prophecies which are catalogued as such there will 
naturally be some disagreement; but in every other 
respects this little book will be acceptable to Christians 
of every denomination, and will be very useful to 
Bible students whose means are limited. (31.69) 


We believe that Miss Hassard’s Jloral Decora- 
tions for the Dwelling House is practioally without a 
competitor. We have seen fuller and more satisfac- 
tory instructions upon floriculture in residences, but 
most of Miss Hassard’s instructions are upon tbe use 
of both cut flowers and growing plants for purposes of 
actual decoration. Floral displays upen dining tables, 
mantels, etc., are unnecessarily rare in the United 
States, and it is in this direction that the author's 
work is fullest. She also gives minute directions 
upon wiring, gumming, and those other artificial 
means which are necessary to success with some cut 
flowers which in their natural state are as obstinate as 
they are beautiful. Some of her designs are beyond 
the reach of people of moderate means, but there are 
scarcely any of them which are not so suggestive that 
a tasteful man or woman oould attain excellent results 
with common flowers and at small cost. This book 
deserves to be read by any one who plants or pur- 
chases flowers, and if it could fall into the hands of 
young ladies of leisure it would suggest a variety of 
fancy work whose results are to both worker and be- 
holder more delightful than those usually produced 
in needlework. (Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications deliwered at the Piditorial Rooms 
of thw paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent wsue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oj prices are desirable in a® 
cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


“Bonn Conference, iy piston ensbatanevecsbasice che hat Whittaker. $1 4 
Braddon, Miss M. E., * Dead wee 3 Shoes.’ canesoe Harpers, ppr, 
Bladen, Elizabeth F.,“* Water Waif. 


nf ixton, Remsen & Haffelflager. 15 
* Bible Student’s Compan — wrsaraencusbensbenes AB. . Tract Soc. 1 63 
Jordery and Philpotts, * ng and Commonwea + 
_— vi . Coates & Co. 1 75 
Clark, E. L., “ The Arabs ond Tere.” ....o..00<005 Cong. Pub, Soe. 15) 
Collins, Mortimer, ' ‘The Summerfield Imbroglio.’,...... Loring. 25 
Chapman, ‘. C., “* Easter Hymns.”.. Lockwood, Brooks &Co. 135 


Dickens, C harie . ‘Great Kx ctations.” (Household. ) Harpers. 
Greenleaf, Simon, LL.D., * e Testimony of the Evangelists. ad 
Dutton & Co. 503 
Gladden, Rev. W.. “ Being a Christian. coe Cong. Pub. Soc. 15 
i fN fas par nd Gent ittaly™ ” 
are, Aus. and J. C.,“ Cities of Northern and Centra a 
na (neal ne lleenemnse ght somata Routledge. 7 58 
= Seslanee e Rep ort, State of New York.” 
Le Due, Viollet” The Habitations of Man.’............- Osgood 6 0 
“Little Ros PN as ccnrsesccacecesesextsavsnens Cong. Pub. Sooo. 
* Littell’s L hy Age. we ae Littell & Gay, Boston. ‘ 
Marryatt, Florence, "The Luc i Disappointment.”’..... Loring. 35 
Monachesi and Yobn, * The Stationers’ Handbook.’ 
. . as. Weekly, 1 N- Y. 158 
oon, G. Washington, * The Soul’s Inquiries Answere 
" . ’ T. ¥. Crowell. 1 06 
Macleod, Norman, DD.“ Heaven Anticipated” — TractSoc. 39 
Oliphant, Mrs., “An oda ON PRT orter & Coates. 1 25 
Osgood, Rev. $..D. D,, “* The Hearth Stone.” ........... Dutton. 150 
‘Our Datly i ES SAR ACERT PEO OEE Am. TractSoc. 56 
Proctor, Richard, B. A.,* Elementary Astronomy.” Lippincotts. 
** Elementary Physical Geography.” 
Lippincotts. 
Payn, James, “ Married Beneath Bim. peas etersons. 1 75 
Rees, James, “ Shakespeare and the Bible. 
. ; Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Swedenborg, Emanuel, * Heaven.’ 
Trevelyan, G. Otto, * Macaulay’ 8 Life and Letters.’ 
“Tertullian, Select Works Of.””...........ccseceeeeeeeceee 


We nome also received current numbers of the following pabli-« 
cation: 
Art "Journal—Journal of Science and Arts—Agriculturist—Penn 





--- Harpers. 


Mont on'’s Monthiy—lll. Schoolmaster—Semi-Tropical—Am. 
Petite —crwide to Holiness British arterly— Bibliotheca Sacra— 
Canadian Jownal of Odd Fellow orth American, 
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“The Conflict between Labor and Capital. 
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Busines Department, 





mn & Co. made 1161 Geckos at 
their St. Johnsbury works, last week, and 
had orders for 1414,—a pretty good record for 
hard times. This great firm, however, have 
got their business on such a basis that they 
oan make Scales cheaper, as, well as better, 
than their competitors, and so have a sub- 
stantial command of the market.—Springfeld 
Union. 





New Foods. 


Some new cereal and fruit foods are pre- 
ared by a responsible house. The Health 
‘ood Company, 137 Eighth Street, between 
Broadway and Fourth Ave., New York City, 
have a great variety of exceilent articles, full 
——— of which they mail to all who 
apply. 





Drs. STRONG’S Remotes Institute, Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Ba ie. Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
‘eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





HEARING RESTORED.—A great inven- 
tion by one who was deef for 20 years. Send 
stamp for partieulars to Jno. Garmore. Lock- 
box 80, Madison, Ind. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A FAMILY SECRET. 


A Novel. By FANNY ANDREWS (“ Elzey Hay’’). 
8vo. Cloth, $1.50. Paper cover, $1.00. 


LIFE OF “ STONEWALL JACK- 


Life of General Thomas J. Jackson. By & N. 
RANDOLPH, author of “The Domestie ‘Life of 
Thomas Jefferson.” With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Extra cloth. 00. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

By AL- 
BERT 8S. BOLLES. 12mo0. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
PHYSICAL ShOGcRAPHY AND 

ASTRONOMY. 

** Elementary Physical Geography, ” and “ Elemen- 
tary Astronomy, with an Appendix, containing 
Hints for Young Telesoopists. " By RICHARD 
PROcTOR. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Each 75 cts 

MEMOIRS OF J. Q. ADAMS. 

Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising por- 
tions of his Diary from 1795 to 184 Edited by 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. ‘Vol. X. 8vo. 
Extracleth. $5.00. 

DAVAULT’S MILLS. 


By CHARLES HENRY JONES. 12mo. 


h. $1.75 
“This book is entitled to a high place among 


—- novels. The plot is well drawn, interest- 
ing, and probable. The story is admirably told.’’— 
Pha. Inquirer. 


VISITOR’S CUIDE 


To the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia. 
With Twe i, ® Authorized by the Commis- 
sion. 12m cloth, 50 cents. Stil paper 


cover, 3% cents. 


DIANA CAREW. 


A Jot #1.80. By Mrs. FORRESTER. 1?mo. Fine 
ce otb 
“A story of reat 4 ~_ i and complete interest 
* to its close.”— Boston Hve. Traveller. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or nang 8 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


_715 a and717 Market St. Philadelphia. — 


A. 8. BARNES & 00. 


PUBLISH 


Lyman Abbott on the Acts. 


A popular illustrated tary to aecompany 
the current series of Sabbath-schoo! lessons. 

. So many effective aids for the study and illus- 
tration ef the Scriptures have never before 
been offered within such moderate compass. 
264 pages, 8vo, cloth, beveled. $1.75 post-paid. 





Dale on the Atonement. 


The Theory and Fact of the Atonement profound- 
ly considered. Popular edition. 500 pp., 12mo, 
cloth, beveled. $2.00. 


ul. 


The Advisory Council of 1876. 


‘Official Stenographic Report of the Proceedings 
and Result. 8vo. Price $2; paper, $1.25, post 
paid. 


Dr. R. S. Storrs’s Sermon on Gongregational- 
ism, reviewing the Result of Council. 8vo, 
paper, 20 cents. 


The Result of Council discussed, with Letters 
of Drs. Baeon and Dwight, etc. 4to, paper, 
15 cents. 


‘The Council of 1874. Proceedings in full. $2.00. 


President Finney's Memoirs. 


* The most fascinating religious biography I ever 
read.—Rev. Lyman Abbott. “What a fiery John 
the Baptist he was!—Rev. R. S$. Storrs, D.D. 
“A wonderful volume it truly is.”—Rev. T. L. 
Cwyler, D.D. “The reading of this book has 
stirred our blood.”—Rev. T. De Witt Taimage 
Price $2, postpaid. Half calf, $3.50. 


-111 and 113 William St., New York. 


113 and 115 State St, Chicago, 


-VISITOR’S GUIDE 


TO THE 


Centennial Exhibition & Philadelphia. 


Published_underan_ exclusive sonteget with the 
Centennial Board of Finance, makin 
The oaly Guigonort that will, A sold on 
he Exhibition Grounds. 


The “ VISITOR'S GUIDE” is published in two 
styles,and at the following popular prices: Stiff 
Paper Back Edition, neat and attractive, 25 cents 
per copy; Fine Cloth — elegant paper and 
typography, SD) cents per copy. 

t contains fall and complete information for 
travelers and visitors, and large Maps of Philadel- 
ohia and the Centennial Exhibition grounds and 
Puildings. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
price, and for sale by 


E. R. PELTON, 
N. Y.ag’t for J. B. Lippincott & Co., 25 Bond St., N.Y. 





THE RESULT 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 


For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE CoprgEs, 15 CTS. ; PER HUNDRED, D, $10. 


NEW B BO OKs. 
Plain Directions for Accidents, 


Bmergencies and Poisons,and Care of the Sick. 
By a Fellow of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
a hia. One hundredth thousand. l2mo, cloth. 
arged etition. $1.00. 
eworth of this little treatise, based 
n and Po cttetns much of Florence Night- 
iugale’s notes, needs little praise beyond what is 
carried in the fact that it has reached the hun- 
dredth thousand and been enlarged.’’—The North 


This Work ought to be found in 
every Te Tiome. 


THE SWEDEN BORG LIBRARY. 


Death, Resurrection and the 
ment, 


a8 9 Cc ... uder  eeamnons.) 
d by B. F. BARE . 
p ‘aoe red og ¥1.00. 
VOLUME IL. 


HEAVEN. 


Edited by B. F. BARRETT. 
Small 4to, doth, red edges, $1.00. 
(Uniform with Little Classics.) 

“Men of little leisure have reason to be thankful 
to Mr. Barrett for the work he has done and the 
labor he has saved them. .. . ecan heartily 
commend this little book tu any who may desirea 
general notion of the theological views of one of 
the most remarkable men that ever lived.’’—Uina. 
Times. man 


JUST ISSUED: 


THE WATER WAIF, 
STORY OF THF REVOLUTION” 
FOUNDED ON INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH 
THH BATTLE OF TRENTON. 


loth. edg 
(Uniform with Little’ Classice ) 


*,* For sale at all bookstores, or dw be sent per 
mail, prepaid, — — of p 
Claxten, Rem Ha fel fin er. Phila. 
James Miller, Special Agent, New York. 


THE 


Uncontradicted Testimony 


IN THE 


BEECHER CASE. 


Compiled from the Official | * 
Sources. 


With a Preface. 


Br LYMAN ABBOTT. 








8vo, Pamphlet, 25 Cents. 


Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
price. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
545 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“| Chase Music Books for Choir and Home Circle, | 
MADISON SQUARE COLLECTION, 


A fine compilation of solos, quartettes, anthems, 
etc., especially adapted for use by quartette choirs. 
Price in oe $2.7. 

SENTHAL’S ANTHEMS. 

Justly aoaon as one of the best books of the 
kind extant: the music is of a high order pas very 
pleasing in eeractes. vate in cloth, $2.7: 

1 Y ANTHEMS 

By Dr. H. 8. C te ER. This collection has long 
been known as a standard work ferthe church, 
and is one of the most complete compilations for 
the Episcopal Church over issued. ini e im cloth, $3. 

RMINA CONCO 


The anal aoe Union a ag 3 me best collec- 


tion of College songs ever published. Price in 
cloth, $1.75. 
VANHOE. 
A collection of cooks quartettes. Adapted to 


every purpose of Lodges an 
Price in “ oth, $2. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 
B Branch Store, 39 U nion n Sque are, 


and Masunic gatherings. 





Books for St Sunday: Schools, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 Broap- 
WAY, cor. 9th St., give special attention to the selec- 
tion of Sund Sunday-Sch School Libraries. 


The Brooklyn Union, 


THE LEADING 





IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. 





For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class 
patronage there is no better medium than the col- 
umns of of the B BROOK LYN DAILY UNrIoN. — 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 





Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 


‘Important to the Clergy 


Now that the cogent reasons for classifying the 
members of the various CLERGY MEN’S MUTUAL 
INSURANCE LEAGUES according to age and 
physical condition, are not only being discussed, 
but are forcing themselves upon the younger an@ 
mere robust members in numerous and burden- 
some assessments, 


ccoPROVIDENT SAVINGS "s.r" 


(Guaranty Cash Capital invested in U. S. Bonds, 
$125,060) calls attention to the following advantages 
wiich it offers to CLERGYMEN, PROFESSORS, 
and TEACHERS: 


1. Lower Rates on account of Superior Lon- 
gevity. 

2. Cash Surrender Values endorsed on Policies 
for Bvery Year. 

3. Yearly, Renewable Policies, without new 
Medical Examination (to such as desire 
them), on a New and Original Plan. 


N. B.—The “ PROVIDENT” Society has the 
indorsement of the Society for the Promotion of 
Life Insurance among Olergymen, JAMES BROWN, 
President; HOWARD POTTER, Treasurer; J. M. 
SHERWOOD, Secretary, No. 75 Jobn Street, New 
York, 


Please address the Rev. G. 8. PLUMLEY, in 
charge of Clergymen’s Department P R O VI- 
DENT SAVINGS Life Assurance Society, 


| Western Union Building, New York, and say that 


Home and Family Newspaper 


yon saw this in the Christian Union, 


GEORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres't and Aetuary. 


OFFICE. 


or THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1875. ; == 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist genneny, 1875, to 3lst De- GP 

cember, $5,340,021 83 
Premiums on ‘Policies not marked off 

Wnt JZAMURET, TG ..c60scvecesscccccsccves 2,455,372 87 


$8,205,504 75 








| No Policies have been issued upon Life 


GUIDE TO NEEDLEWORK. plain & fancy, | 


embracing instructions for cutting and making 

underciotbing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. 
lilustrated with 167 engravings. Price ) cents. 

‘'s Book of Crochet and Knit- 

ting contains several hundred new formulas in 

these employments. Price # cents. For sale, at 


retail, aslo by all Pontor in books and trimmings. At | 


4,” News Co., Boston and American 
News fo... 9 York; or mailed, on receipt of 
price, b HENRY SYMONDS, 6 Devonshire 
Street, oat ne 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’'s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


tb ail. 
iene J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassan St., N. Y. 


Dr. Johnson's $30 Health-Lift. 


Highly commended by Hundreds of LL.D.s, 
—D.D.s—M.D.s,—A.M.s,—Presidents and Pro- 
fessors of Colleges,—School Principals,—Ed- 
itors,— Attorneys,— Bankers, — Publishers,— 
Merchants and Brain Workers gener- 
ally. 

Send Stamp for Fall Circular. 


J. W. SCHEMERHORN & CO., 
14 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


NEW FOODS. 


Among our new foods we announce WHITE 
WHEAT GLUTEN, the concentrated nutriment of 
choice Southern wheat. From this food the starch 
is carefully eliminated. Hall’s Journal of Health 

ks of this Gluten as * unquestionably the best 
. D 7 article of food in the world.”’ Circulars free. 
‘00D COMPANY, 137 Kighth St., 

bet. ‘broadway and Fourth ave., New York City. 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE.,”’ 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 














Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,” 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
“ Scott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Insti 


Ne other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or aay 
ether of its characteristic features. 





A 
Century oF Presivenrs. 


and Festentte of all the Presidents, from 
Washingto n to Grant, to which is added 
ah Constitution of the United States 
the ments. pages, beautifully 
printed on toned paper she lives s carefully writ- 
rtrai nely engrave: onl 
2% cents. For sale by sosmeenere, ane newsdoalers, 





or sent by mail, on receipt of 
T, 5. ARTHUR & SON, Phila, 





Corr and investigation invited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegaut 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Erooklyn, N.Y. 
and NO, 122 State Street, Chicage, 











tute, | 








Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875...... $6,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same —_——_—_—- 
POSTIVE... .cscpeccsevecesess $2,712, 058 0 05 


Returns of Pre- ja 
miums and Ex- z 
SRR sescsese $1,217.477 26 


ee 








The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. #10. 314,940 69 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,544,200 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the C ‘ompany, estimated at..... 
Premium “a0 and Bills Receivable. . 2 39 4 
SRE PR icccccereseceicetasesonneriens 353,402 40 
Tota) Amount of Assets........... #18, 019, 44 82 


x per cent. interest on the outstanding oor- 
tiheneee of protits will be paid to the — here 
of, or their legal represe@ntatives, on and 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders ay eng 
, 4 their legal representatives, on and 

rst of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates te 
be produced at the time of payment. and cancelied. 

Upon certificates which were issued for gold > 

miums, the payment of interest and redem 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on une 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 

ear ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 

ificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 


By order of the Board, br | 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM H. Wen 


CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNEAM, 


FRED'K CHAUNCEY, 


LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRY‘g, 
DANTEL Ss. MILLER, 
Wa. Stu ROIS, 
JOSIAH O. 

WILLIAM EL ‘Popa, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS F,. YOUNGS, HoRAcE GR 

C. A. SAND, EDMUND W. 4 CORLIES, 
JAMES JOHN ELLIOTT, 

JOHN D4 HSWLerr, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON. 


= J. D. JONES, President. ! 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
w. H. H. . MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. | 


TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
BOARDS OF TRUSTEES, &c. 


Parties in want of a FIRST-CLASS TEACH- 
ER, as Principal or First Assistant, will 
please [address “ Prof. C. L. N., 66 Cranberry St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.” He is permitted to refer to the 
Editor of this paper. 


| 
CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, | 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE. ~ 
ne ey - GACKETT, j 











MER. SCHOOL INST.” is areliable Edue 
cational Agency of 20 years’ successful exe 
perience in representing Teachers of Snows abili- 
ty to — and Schools of every grade. B 
of Candidates for Autumn Session nowin prepae 
ration. Explanatory QGirculars for stamp. 


J, W. SCHEMESHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New Yorla 


TREES and SHRUBS. & 
B. Parsons & Sons, Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing, N, Y, 
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lomouth Aulpit, 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

















PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


How shall we draw near to thee whom we cannot compre- 
hend, O thou Unknown? Thou who, by thy greatness, thy 
goodness, and thy purity dost so far transcend anything that 
we have on earth, we have no measure wherewith to meas- 
ure thee,and no experience and no thought by which we 
can climb up unto thee: and we need that thou shouldst im- 
bosom thyself in things material, and pour into us some- 
thing of the knowledge of thyself, though imperfect, by the 
things which we understand. So thou hast taught us to say, 
Our Father which art in heaven. Heaven is the home and the 
household of the soul. Something of thee we know; for we 
have had parents, and our home looms up in the past full of 
brightness and gladness; and heaven is our Father's house. 
Oh, how glorious, how wonderful past finding out is this 
refuge of universal being! Thou art our Father, clothed 
with a power illimitable,and with a wisdom of which we 
have only the faintest thought; but oh with what height and 
depth, what length and breadth of goodness! And all this 
isours. Because we are thy children, and because thou hast 
taught-us to say Our Father, we claim thee, and come boldly 
tothee. We are not afraid of thee, though we have abun- 
dant reason to fear. Love casts out fear; and we draw near 
to thee as thy children. And this morning we rejoice in our 
parentage. We rejoice in all the blessedness of adoption by 
which we are enabled to say Father, with every thought, by 
the upward lifting of our very soul. 

May the thought of God be a benediction to every soul here 
to-day. Give to every one rest; for if thou givest peace who 
can take itaway? Give to every one inward life, and cast 
out from every one fear and sorrow. If thou hast sent 
trouble to any, may it complete its work in righteousness, 
and issue in joy. May those who have been bowed down by 
burdens find silently gathering under these burdens strength 
to carry them until they shall cease to be burdensome. To 
those who are in grief and bereavement, and whose very 
thoughts and fancies all flow in sadness, grant the light of 
thy countenance, the visitation of thy Spirit, the Comforter. 
Oh, when thou comfortest, who can be sorry? Asa mother 
quiets the child that wakes at night in fear and with outcry, 
and lifts it into her own bosom, and makes it happy even in 
its dreams, so how much more canst thou make the soul 
happy which is caught up in the arms of thy promises, and 
held near to the warmth of thy heart and made to understand 
something of the blessedness of God, and of one’s self in 
God! 

If any are in perplexity, wilt thou, who givest liberally to 
those that lack wisdom, thou that upbraidest not, grant 
that they may in thy light see light. If petitions are easily 
made and not soon answered, grant that every one may know 
how to wait upon God, and howin patience to possess his 
soul, knowing that time works out answers, and that thou 
dost not give, as men do, from hand to hand: that thon stir- 
rest us up by thy Spirit, and dost by the culture of the soul 
bring out for us the answers that are most profitable unto 
us. May we know how to be patient, and to wait, and to ask 
continually without disappointment if no visible answer 
comes. May we be sure of thy love and of thy ministering 
care, and of thy divine providence day by day, overarching 
every one. Somay we find in the thought of thy faithfulness 
all that we need to guide, to encourage, to comfort, to 
strengthen us. Ifethere be those who are seeking to find 
access to thee that they may discern something of the form 
of thy face, and know whether thou art frowning or smiling, 
we beseech of thee that they may see God. May they cast 
out selfishness and pride and every malign feeling; may they 
disclose in themselves the power Of true charity and gentle- 
ness and love; and in those moods may they look up to thee, 
who art eternally joyful and glad in the eyes of those who 
are joyful and glad in thee. We pray that the hard way of 
reason may not be the way our souls shall follow. May we 
follow thee according to thine own word—Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God. May we live by that 
which is best in us—by our noblest thought and feeling; and 
day by day may we count it no hardship that we must needs 
deny the flesh and its lusts and appetites for the sake of the 
Spirit, and of its purity and glory and power. Let not the 
world have dominion over us. May we not hear its voice, 
whether it threaten, or whether it charm never so cunningly. 
May we hear in the silence above us and around us the voice 
of God. Grant that we may be comforted by that voice, 
evermore saying to us, Be not afraid. It is I. This is the 
way: walk ye in it. Whom I love I chasten. Be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world; ye shall overcome. 

And so in this divine companionship may we walk, patiently 
waiting for the great disclosure when the vail shall be lifted, 
when to the dust again shall go the hindering dust, and we 
shall see thee as thou art, and be like thee. 

Vouchsafe thy blessing, we pray thee, to all that are pres- 
ent with us to-day—strangers in a strange land, or far from 
beme and kindred. May they in sympathy be one with us 
and, at the same throne, with the same necessities, may they 
feel that they are in brotherhood, and that this is the soul’s 
home on earth—the house of God. If they are far away 
from all that is dear to them, let their backward-running 
thoughts carry the blessing of God with them. 

Be with all that are near and dear to us, whether they are 
in this land, upon the deep, or in foreign lands. Wherever 
they are, they are not far from thee. How very small is the 
world which thou carriest in thine hand! and they who are 
seemingly far from us are close by us. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all, 
to-day, who are around about us, ministering in the name of 
Christ, and preaching the unsearchable riches of the Gospel 
of Christ. May they understand in their own souls what 

they preach; may it be transformed into the spirit of living 
men; and then may it be given ferth as the inspiration of 
Godin them. We pray that the churches may be profited by 
the ministrations of thy servants their pastors: and may thy 
word be more and more plainly and powerfully preached in 
these cities. And we beseech of thee that multitudes may 
be gathered from their evil ways and brought into the ways 
of righteousness. 

May thy kingdom come in all our land and in all the lands 
of thecarth. Hasten the day when nations shall yex each 








other no more, when knowledge shall expel ignorance, and 
when, ignorance dying, superstition shall perish with it. 

Grant that liberty may come; and therefore may knowl- 
edge lead the way. May men be too strong for manacles, and 
too large for imprisonment. May despotism cease by the up- 
rising and glorious strength of all the race. Oh, may men 
know thee, and serve thee, and find that liberty wherewith 
thou makest thy people free. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit, 
evermore. Amen. 





GOD, THE CENTRAL JOY OF HEAVEN.* 


‘*And they shall see his face; and his name shall be in their 
foreheads. And there shall be no night there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light: and they shall reign forever and ever.’’—Rey. 
xxii. 4, 5. 

N proportion as men are civilized and rational- 
ized, the importance of a future state increases— 
increases with self-love, with self-respect, and with 
every element that is manly, in distinction from the 
elements which are animal. The grazing§ herd—the 
ox, the horse, the sheep—care for nothing but the 
present hour. Man, springing above the lower crea- 
tion, is distinguished from them not only in the multi- 
plication of bis faculties, not only in his moral and 
spiritual nature, but in this: that he lives more largely 
in the past, in the present, and in the future, than a 
mere animal can; and that, in proportion to his cult- 
ure and largeness, the future becomes more necessary 
to him in the present. Whatever tends to abridge the 
faith of men in immortality, whatever prophet stands 
at the mouth of the grave to shake the mildewing 
finger of doubt at men’s belief in existence beyond 
this world, is an unlimited curse which is felt by none 
so much as by those that carry in themselves the con- 
sciousness of manliness, and of nobility therein. 

If it be not the dictate of reason, it is the aspiration, 
and I may say the inspiration, of the soul, that we are 
to live hereafter. Nor is there any man of very large 
experience who believes that the gift of the life to 
come would bea pretminent blessing, if it were a life 
with the same vicissitudes and with the same experi- 
ences of good and evil as belong to this. We lay down 
at the grave’s mouth all the evils that spring from 
materialism. We carry beyond it the best, the pur- 
est, the truest, the sweetest, the most joy-inspiring 
things. 

And yet, what is that state of existence? Is there 
anything on this material globe that is a fit emblem of 
the kingdom of the future? What are the occupations 
there? What is the form of goveryment, if there be 
one? What is the method of social existence? What 
are the modes of thought? How is communication 
carried on? If the eye be gone, how does the soul see? 
If the ear lie deaf in the grave, how shall we hear? If 
the tongue is paralyzed, how shall we sing or speak? 
If all that we have gathered by the ministration of 
our senses is to besummurily dismissed, then what can 
we substitute for it which shall give us any tangible 
and intelligible sense of the divine life in the heavenly 
state? 

These are questions which certainly justify them- 
selves; they are not simply questions of curiosity ; and 
yet, by the very nature of our being, they cannot be 
answered except in generalities. When the finger of 
inspiration wrote of heaven, when the Revelator gath- 
ered whatever illustrations had come through the old 
prophet’s tongue, and whatever had been disclosed by 
Him who brought life and immortality to light, he 
addressed them jall to the imagination, and none of 
them to the reason. They were pictures; and in the 
very drawing they were so changed, one melting into 
another, one illustration overlapping another, or they 
were clustered so contrary to the ordinary laws of 
rhetoric—figure against figure, as well as figure with 
figure—that it is very plain there was no effort to 
accurately delineate the future life, but simply an 
effort to wake up in the souls of men a general moral 
sense of what that life was to be. 

We know by negatives. We know, for example, that 
all the experiences of sorrow and trouble are to be 
banished. It is declared: 


“ There shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.” 


And it is said elsewhere that neither tears, nor sigh- 
ibg, nor groans, por sorrow, nor pain, nor anything 
which belongs to this mutable condition of life, shall 
be known in heaven. So that, negatively, we know 
something: we know it, that 1s, if we do not meddle 
with it. If you put your finger on the bulb of a ther- 
mometer, you instantly lose all the fidelity of its rec- 
ord. It changes, and does not represent the 
temperature of the atmosphere. And if you put the 
finger of your reason on these illustrations addressed 
to the imaginution, you introduce a spoiling element. 
It is true that some things bring you great light, but 
the moment you undertake to analyze them, you lose 
them. If you analyze a flower it is taken to pieces and 
distributed, and is no longer aflower. And that which 
is true of material substances, in this respect, is more 
true of certain mental conceptions which refuse to be 
commuted into intellectual perceptions or ideas. 
There arise in the soul, from feeling, under given cir- 
cumstances, clear and powerful conceptions; and the 
moment you take a conception springing from feeling, 
and attempt to change it into the condition of an intel- 
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lectual idea, you destroy it, substantially. It is so with 
this language of the Word of God: 

“I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it.”’ 

The old Jew had enshrined in his imagination what- 
ever was noble and venerable, whatever was divine 
and blessed, in association with the temple in Jeru- 
salem; and to him the temple meant the noblest and 
the highest things that could come into a Jew’s exist- 
ence; and it was to him perfectly natural to say, 
“There shall be no temple: the Lord God Almighty 
himself shall be the temple.” I pity the man who, on 
the first presentation of that idea, has not a poetic 
uplifting, and does not feel the grandeur of it. The 
analyst, however, comes, and says, ‘‘ These poetic up- 
liftings are very well; but let us reduce them to 
exactitude. Now, God is a temple, is he? How are 
the parts of a temple to be set off to the attributes of 
God? How is he to distribute himself ito this struc- 
ture?” and the moment you begin to think of God asa 
building, you have destroyed the beauty of the figure. 

“The Lamb’s book of life.’ In their simplicity, the 
medieval painters, with a sincerity that was credit- 
able, but with a great laek of intelligence, treated 
these symbols with absolute literalness; and I saw 
among Van Eyck’s paintings a picture of a lamb 
standing upon his hind legs, holding a book with one 
fore-foot and a reed with the other. Now, ‘the 
Lamb’s book of life,” if you just let it alone, has some- 
thing very beautifulinit. A lamb was the symbol of 
sacrifice. A lamb was the emblem of innocence suf- 
fering for guilt. ‘*The Lamb’s book of life’’ was not 
intended to be identified with a lamb as the painter of 
this picture identified it. And the moment you under- 
take to transfer a poetic idea to a material one, that 
moment you bring it into contempt. Scarcely any- 
thing can be less desirable than the literalizing of 
these figures; for when they are literalized they lose 
that power which they have upon the imagination 
through the associations of the old Hebrew worship. 
So we must not press these descriptions too far. We 
must take them in their very general and imaginative 
forms. 

We learn, also, from this pictorial representation, 
addressed to the imaginations of men, that, in the 
perfected state, the qualities which give joy and glad- 
ness on earth will be present. We learn that while, 
according to a declaration of Scripture, all those ele- 
ments and conditions which carry with them tempta- 
tion, and mistake, and sin, and suffering will be 
obliterated when “ the former things are passed away,” 
on the other hand, those elements and conditions 
which are really the sources and centers of the chief 
enjoyments of life will be present. Precisely what 
they are, or what they are to be, we know not; but 
generically we know that those qualities which lead 
to intelligence, which aim at social virtue in the minor 
relationships of life, which inspire in men moral char- 
acter, heroism, admirableness, shall in large measure 
exist in the beavenly state. It is said: 

“The nations of them which are saved shall walk in the 
light of it; and the kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and honor intoit. And the gates of it shail not be shut at all 
by day ; for there shall be no night there.” 


This is a lofty simile, saying that all those things 
which men regard as most glorious, which are most 
coveted by them, and for which they have striven most 
in this life, shall be present there in higher and far 
nobler conditions than we can realize or imagine. 

It is to this point, chiefly, that I shall direct your 
attention—namely, the declaration, not only all the 
way through the book of Revelation, but all the way 
through the coincident books of the New Dispensa- 
tion, that the heavenly condition will be extraordinary 
and desirable avd characteristic for this: the disclo- 
sure that the divine presence shall be central in such 
a@ sense as to swallow up all the minor, collateral, 
tentative institutions and instruments by which we 
are developed in this world. We help ourselves up 
from the lower line at which we come into this life by 
physical helps, by social helps, by intuitions, by 
analogies, by various figures ef speech, by a thousand 
emblems; but when we reach the state of disclosure, 
upon the other side, the divine presence will supersede 
the necessity of any of these temporal ihstruments. 
God will stand apparent to every part of us in a full- 
ness and with a power and glory that will fill the soul 
with perfect satisfaction; and we shall derive our life 
utterly from him; and it may be said then, even more 
truly than it is said now, that in him “ we live, and 
move, and have our being.”’ 

This is continually taught in the Scriptures. It is 
declared that we shall ‘‘see God’s face.’’ It is said 
that ‘‘we shull see him as he is.’’ We shall see him 
* face to face’’—as we never have seen him on earth. 

In royal courts the supreme magistrate cannot seo 
every one of his subjects. Not even in a republican 
government can the President take heed of every citi- 
zen under his administration. We are in such a sense 
sequestered by being in the body that we have not 
this universal power. The lowest magistrate in a 
kingdom represents the king, having something of the 
king’s authority; and the authority of the magistrate 
increases clear up to the monarch himself. More and 
more is the king represented by the magistrate as you 
draw near to the household of the reigning personage. 
Then the persons in that household represent him still 
more. But if you are admitted to an audience and a 
conversation with him, then you have reached the 


‘center and source of royal power. 


Now, the intimation is, that, as men, by the foroe of 
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necessity, are kept far from their monarch, and obliged 


to take him at second hand, through institutions, 
through laws, and through magistrates,—only the 
more favored ones being at last admitted to the pres- 


- ence of the king himself,—so, in this world, we draw 


near to God by suggestions, by analogies, by various 
hints, by a thousand intermediate instrumentalities; 
but, in the other life, there will be nothing between us 
and God. There will be given to us the power of dis- 
cerning the Divine presence, the whole personality of 
God will be open to us, and we shall approach to it by 
the simple movement of our own souls—not by the 
intermediary help of institutions or suggestions. 
This divine presence, in the other life, will supersede 
all other things. 


“They shall see his face, and his name shall be in their 
foreheads. And there shall be no night there; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light.”’ 

We all know that the grand ministrant to the life 
and growth of everything vital in this world is the 
sup, and that if this were to be taken away annihila- 
tion would speedily follow; and when it is declared 
that there shall be no sun there, that God is the sun, it 
is but another mode of declaring that,as the sun is the 
suurce of universal vitality here, so, in the heavenly 
state, the divine presence shall be the source from 
which every influence is derived. 

As all color, all brightness, and all sweetness? on 
earth, come from the light of the sun, so, in the heav- 
enly life, all joy, all gladness, all blessedness, shall 
spring from the immediate influence of the divine 
nature upon our own. Upon this I shall dwell a 
L.ttle. 

We must dismiss from our minds the conditions of 
happiness which we have in this life, as springing 
from external things. The amassing of property or 
the achieving of success in physical things has in ita 
lower form of pleasure; but, after all, the joy which 
springs from the exercise of social affections and moral 
influences is the real joy. The fugitive, brief, though 
intense satisfactions that come to the nerves through 
the appetites and passions are not the foundations of 
joy in this world; for, though they come with a mo- 
meut’s flash, they shed a lurid light, and are disastrous 
in ‘their flight. The Jargest proportion of the happi- 
ness experienced among men on earth has been derived 
from social conditions. The relations of father and 
children and mother and children, of brothers and 
sisters, of husbands and wives, of friends and friends, 
and of neighbors, where there is good will, are fruitful 
sources of joy. These things have no great conspicu- 
ousness; in history they are not of much account: but 
if you take the trouble to look into human life, and 
see where there is the most enjoyment, where, on the 
whole, taking them continuously through the years, 
the beds of satisfaction are most filled with flowers 
bright and fragrant, you will find that it is in these 
social relationships, 

More than that, just in proportion as you refine 
social relationships, and develop their potentiality,— 
just in that proportion happiness increases. Civiliza- 
tion means the recession of mechanical and material 
life, and the development of social and moral life. 
Reason is but the instrument by which this work is 
accomplished, The real enjoying of life lies in the 
power which is given to the social nature of man; and 
as you go up from the coarse to the fine, carrying not 
-simply fastidious refinement, but refinement with 
power, the use of these terms, if you look closely at 
them, ought to imply spiritual conditions and social 
relationship of affection one to another. A person is 
not refined simply because he has taste or discernment 
of the beautiful. True refinement carries with it an 
earnest sympathy, a sense of collateral being, a sense 
of the beautiful in relationship. That kind of refine- 
meut which shuts up a man to a little handful of 
people; which makes a needle of a man witha very 
sharp point and a very small eye; which leads a man 
forever to keep himself apart from his fellow-men, 
lest in some way he shall touch and soil his garments 
with the vulgar and the coarse—that kind of boasting, 
arrogating, exclusive refinement is the devil’s refine- 
ment and not God’s. It runs to barrenness; it shuts 
up the sweet, the fragrant and the good in man, and 
substitutes for it mere polish, mere fastidiousness. 
But that refinement which springs from divine 
thought and emotion; which makes men larger, more 
generous, more all-including—that is the true refine- 
ment. And that man who knows how to find en- 
joyment in the widest spheres, to touch human nature 
in the highest points, to learn the secret of disinter- 
estedness and sympathy with his fellows—he may be- 
gin to acclaim himself a disciple of refinement. And 
when this disinterestedness and this sympathy go 
out into the realm of taste, and beyond that into the 
realm of benevolence and benefaction, then the man 
is truly refined. And the law of development in this 
world is in the direction of joy in refinement, which 
is bounty, beauty and wisdom in the administration 
of social relations and functions. 

Now, it is to be supposed that in the heavenly 
state we are brought into a condition of being in 
which we are susceptible of enjoyment that is purged 
from selfishness and from the dominion of coldvand 
heartless pride; and that we are in a presence where 
this enjoyment will be carried to infinite perfection. 

Oh, ye republican Christians! you must dismiss the 
throne. That word ‘‘ throne’ meant something once: 
it meant glory; it meant beauty; it meant perfection. 
It does not mean avy such thing now, We haye bom- 





barded it too much with our rhetoric to admit of its 
being revered among us. It isa barren thing: it is an 
archeological thing; it isa thing for museums. It has 
no such associations with us as it had with men who 
lived ages ago; it is giving way before the tidal wave 
of God’s providence, which is carrying liberty 
throughout the globe. Our modern governments are 
obliged to conform to the democratic ideas of our day; 
and we must change our illustrations and figures to 
suit the times in which we live. We cannot make 
that which was genuine to the ancients in their day 
genuine tous. We must surround the divine kingdom 
with those analogies and illustrations which shall 
carry with them the highest conceptions of nobility 
and manhood and of grandeur in them; and these we 
must lift up into the heavenly sphere; and we are 
belped to do this not alone by the spirit of our own 
time, but by that one little talismanic sentence, by 
that one little word which is vice-regent in the world 
—‘our Father.’ In that one phrase, not so large but 
that every little child can breathe it, and yet so large 
that the mightiest philosophy cannot compass it with 
a full conception—in that, we are admitted to the 
blessedness of this truth, that there is in the heavenly 
state such a disclosure of God that he becomes to all 
parts of our soul that which to the child’s imagination 
the father or the mother is. 

What was your father to you? My father was every- 
thing tome. He was my ideal of greatness. He was 
my hero. No man, to my young thought, was so won- 
derful and so eminent as he. With an unconscious 
innocence I fulfilled in him the highest conceptions 
that my little soul could frame of greatness and good- 
ness. I could not conceive of weakness in him. I 
could {not conceive of anything in him that was not 
beautiful and excellent. He was a magisterial father 
to me; but it was the magistracy of love. He was dig- 
nified; and yet he was so gracious that he would bind 
himself to make sport for us children. He was tran- 
scendently glorious in our eyes; and his influence 
rained down on us like drops from a fragrant tree; 
and we were happy in his blessedness and bigness and 
bounty. 

Such is the child’s conception of a father; but take 
all the disclosures of your after life, and build by your 
thought in the heavenly land a father that, according 
to your larger range of being, according to your 
greater capacity, according to your then completely 
developed self, shall be as great to you as your father 
was in the family according to your infantine self. 
Not only does God in the heavenly sphere touch the 
soul on every side, but such is the amount of being, 
such is the mystery of diffusion in the divine nature, 
that he takes the place of all other things, and fills 
everyone with bis presence, so that upon each one that 
can be reached by it he pours amplitude, glory, sweet- 
hess, aud the wouderful power of his own self. But 
you cannot understand it ; and neither can I. 

Last night I had a conversation with a beaver. A 
very skillful architect, a beaveris. His teeth are his 
saw, and his mouth is his tool chest. He showed me 
his house—the dam. It certainly was very curious. 
The architecture of the beaver quite excited my aston- 
ishment. I said to him, ‘‘ You are an architect on your 
plane; but, friend beaver, architecture can be devel- 
oped far beyond what you have succeeded in doing.” 
‘* Explain it to me,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘l wish 
you could see what Michael Angelo did in building St. 
Peter’s at Rome.” [ tried to explain it to him: but 
when I bad to compare the dome of St. Peter’s with 
the top of the beaver’s mud hut in the water, I found 
it difficult to give him a conception of that towering 
dome. And the fault was not in me; and it was not 
that there was no St. Peter’s; it was that the beaver 
was not big enough, that he had not enough scope and 
capacity, to understand such things. 

1 had another conversation last night. The birds 
have come back again; and I asked the robins what 
their idea was, anyhow, of going south every autumn. 
[ had noticed their cessation of singing and their dis- 
cernment of the weather, and their collection in mute 
flocks, and finally their sailing in the night on uplifted 
wing, in an unknown way, toa far distant summer. 
They were travelers and explorers; and I told them 
of Humboldt, who bad circumnavigated the globe and 
dwelt in all the sunny spots of South America and the 
tropics. I explained to them why he traveled and 
what knowledge he collected. The only auswer which 
I got from my robins was, ‘‘Have you any little 
crumbs of bread handy that we can eat? {As to travel- 
ing, we travel; but all the rest that you have been 
telling us of—trees, plants, astronomy, geology, etc.— 
we would rather have a crumb of bread than to know 
about these.’’ It was not my fault that I could not 
make the robins understand what scientific traveling 
is: it was because they were robins, and not men. 
They were not big enough. 

Now, when we attempt to enlarge our conceptions 
of that state of being which is by figures represented 
in the Scripture as belonging to the heavenly con- 
dition; when we undertake to open up the thought of 
a Being so much larger than the human as is the 
divine; when we try to illustrate how it is that there 
shall come forth from the soul of God, as it were, a 
luminous atmosphere of all jthose qualities that go 
to make human beings fine and finer, happy and hap- 
pier, true and truer, strong and stronger, and nobler 
in every way, we cannot understand these things be- 
cause we are not big enough to take them in. God 
cannot put the Atlantic Ocean into a pint cup, nor is 
it possible even for omnipotence to disclose to us by 





revelatory words things which do not belong to the 
plane on which we live. 

But there is a great deal that we can understand as 
we approach nearer and nearer the presence of God. 
Whatever is noble in the divine channels of human life 
will be found concentrated there. 
of sweetness in music asit is distributed through all the 
lower realms of life; whatever there is of music as it 
swells among men, inspiring thom to the worthiest 
achievements, and contributing to the world’s happi- 
ness—this lies largely in that realm. The voice and 
the instrument are more nearly spiritual when they 
breathe forth music than any other things on the 
globe. Statues may tell corrupt stories; and the pic- 
torial art may be the devil’s hand reproducing the 


| devil's thought; but you cannot make sound impure, 





It is incorruptible. You can in unseemly places make 
music serve unseemly ends; but the music itself is 
always pure. Armlin the heavenly state, which is the 
source whence the higher elements of this life come as 
mere distributed @rops, what must be the grandeur of 
the disclosure which will be made to us when we shall 
go back from these fringes, as it were, to the center. 

Is there any voice sweeter to a child than the 
mother’s? Is there any voice sweeter to the lover 
than the lover’s? Is there any voice nobler than the 
voice of @ man in counsel? Is there anything that 
men love better than eloquence? It is, so to speak, a 
gift lent to man in small, fragmentary particles; but 
when we rise to the heavenly state we shall find the 
fountain and origin of it. We are in this life as one 
groping around about the old temples, where are 
broken friezes, and disjointed parts, and fragments of 
statues, with no power to trace them back to their 
original condition. 

What is there that brings more light and gladness 
than those amenities of love which exist in a happy 
household? The honest eye, cool and yet glowing; 
the tongue, that is but the pulse of the heart; the 
hand, whose touch is a blessing; the very silence, that 
is like a dream of heaven—how blessed are these! 
What is there on earth more beautiful and celestial 
than the interior of a household where father and 
mother, brother and sister, and friends, dwell together 
in sweet harmony, like a well-chorded harp, every 
string, whether long or short, having its own place, 
and giving itself to the full chorus? And yet, what 
household was there ever on earth that represented 
perfection? What household was there ever on earth 
that was much more, in comparison with the heavenly 
state, than a spark compared with the sun? When 
we raise up and magnify the conception of a harmo- 
nious family in this world; when we carry it forward 
and embosom it in the bigher estate; when we con- 
ceive of the liberty and safety of beaven, where every 
soul seeks the well-being of every other soul, where no 
thoughts bear harm, where there is nothing that draws 
any spirit down, where all are ivspired from the very 
soul of God, and where Ged dwells in the midst with 
an infinity of love and sympathy—what must needs be 
the unutterable joy of such a state of existence? The 
presence of God in heaven, when we are like him, shall 
be to us what mountain and stream, what winter and 
summer, what kings and magistrates and heroes, what 
poets and singers, what father and mother and brother 
and sister, what all things high and noble and pure 
and good, are on earth. 

There is another point which touches us very ten- 
derly. When our Saviour was on earth they thought 
to puzzle him by a question which they asked him. 
According to the Jewish economy,-a man married his 
brother’s widow, and could thus keep the inheritance 
in the tribe; and this question was put to him: “A 
woman had seven husbands; whose wife shall she be 
in the resurrection?’ It was blindly transferring 
these mutable and external conditions to the heavenly 
state. The Master said, ‘‘ Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God: for in the resurrec- 
tion they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God in heaver.” 

I am called, often, in my office of comforter in the 
midst of so great a parish as this, to meet just such ques- 
tions; not from insincere lips, but from lips stricken 
with sorrow. ‘‘ShallI see my babe again?’ says the 
mother. ‘ Will it be to mea babe, as it washere? I 
cannot take avythbing else.’ If you tell a mother-heart 
that God will give her an equivalent, she says, ‘“‘ In all 
the universe there is no equivalent, and I could net be 
comforted if I thought that I had lost that which was 
my light by night, and my sun by day.” 

The faithful companionship is broken, for the hour. 
From one who bas leaned wholly upon another that 
other is taken away. ‘“ Do not tell me,” says the be- 
reaved man, “that I shall be so exalted that I shall 
esteem ove being as good as another; I never can. 
The life that I have lived in this world I have lived by 
the faithful affection of that loved one; and she was 
so intermingled with my consciousness that I do not 
seem to be myself now that she has departed. Ihada 
life; but itis gone; I am helpless and weak; and my 
only hope is that I shall die soon; and then my only 
hope is that I shall see her as I lost her.” 

It is not for me rudely to destroy any of those images 
and imaginations by which grief seeks to comfort it- 
self; but this I say: that in the other life the social 
relationships and conditions will not follow the imper- 
fect pattern of this life. In the other life your babe 
shall be to you—what it was in this life? No; ten 
thousand times more than it ever was in this life; bu& 
pot in the same way necessarily. Lover, did you think 
that the vine of love could grow in this impoverished 
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soil? The richest clusters that love bears here are not 
to be compared with those elusters that shall hang 
down from it under the celestial sky. No heart here 
knows how to love. The germ is here; but the devel- 
opment must be there. A poor thing it is—that which 
the ancients, or the mediwval ancients, represented by 
Psyche, wandering to and fro, up and down through 
the earth. Much that is beautiful is true of love in 
this world; but in the other and higher world it shall 
have “free course to run and be glorified.’’ You will 
meet your father again; but not the venerable man 
bowed with age and infirmity. Your mother will be 
more to you there than ever the limitations of this 
world could make any creature to you here. Your 
‘babes you shall find again; but, oh! in that perfected 
state do not expect to find the seed; you shall find the 
fruit. Do not expect to find only the bud: you shall 
find the full blossom. Do not beg that that which is of 
the earth, earthy, may be translated. Give God lib- 
erty to make everything that you have here which is 
translatable to the other life larger and more beauti- 
ful; and if it be larger aud more beautiful, are you to 
shed tears for that? 

You are sending forward your best things; and 
where your treasure is there will your hearts be also. 
The little pioneer bas to break through the great void 
and make a path to tbe unknown for your thoughts. 
The little babe that knew but how to walk upon earth 
knows hew to walk up to the heavenly gate, and to 
gain admission; andit breaks a path which love scents 
and follows; and you traverse it by day and by night; 
and in that following, in the need which you feel and 
in your eraving for what you have lost here, you 
begin to realize the other life; and you realize it, not 
by reasoning, but by sentiment. By the mourning of 
love, by the upreaching of love in grief, you are helped 
toward glery and immortality. 

And thus, if we only knew it, as the rain which is 
the blood ef everything that grows comes down out of 
the air, and makes the earth green and succulent, so 
out of the heavenly home, out of the great arch above 
us, filled with the richness, the treasure, the beauty 
and the glory of God which bas been manifested to us 
in the Lord Jesus Christ—out of this vast cope descend 
those invisible drops which refresh our souls, and 
cause everything in us that is best and purest and 
mest joy-breeding to grow. 

Christian brethren, toward that life we are tending, 
some witb slow steps, and some with fast; some with 
many attainments, and some with few; some having 
just entered upon the heavenly course, and some hav- 
ing ascended far upin that course. But do not dread 
death. Do not dread the death of your children. Do 
not mourn unduly for the loss of your companions. 
‘The world is God’s harvest-field; and he garuers the 
things whicb he harvests; and you will lose nothing 
that you know how to love well. You send on before, 
to shine in the heavens more glorious than the sturs in 
the firmament, your loved ones; and they leave you 
darkling on the earth; but you are following on hard 
after them, swift-footed though they be. 

The years that have been revealing to you the un- 
certainty of human life, the worthlessness of human 
praise, and the mutableness ef human happiness; the 
years that promised you so much tbat stood up ia the 
horizon ef youth like mountains whose inequalities 
seemed smeotb, and covered with beautiful hues, but 
which, when you came to them, were full of defiles 
and rocks and disfigurements—these years are fading, 
perishing; and we are drawing very near to the fu- 
ture world; and oh! that in the thought of that upper 
land we eeuld hush the coarse discords of this lowor 
sphere! Ob that in the exercise of that nobler reason 
by which we are allied te God we eeuld loek upon the 
things that are passing, and weigh them, and put them 
into their own insignificance, and stand and behold 
only the real and true treasures—the glory of God, the 
heavenly state, and the everlasting home close by! 

Do you never hear the sounds of it? Do you never, 
at the hush of evening, seem to hear some note lost 
out of heaven and wandering down to your listening 
ear? Do you never, in the inspiration of'prayer, seem 
to be almost in the very presence of God? 

We are nearer than when we first believed. Let us 
gird up our loins. Weep for the empty cradle, the de- 
serted couch, and the shattered fortune, if you please; 
‘but do not weep as those that have no hope. Remem- 
ber that you are close to your Father’s house. The 
lights begin to glimmer in the distance; and ere long 
one and another and another of you will be in Zion 
and before God—you and I. The places that have 
known us here will know us no more forever; these 
‘walls will resound to the voices of other multitudes, 
but you and I will sing nobler chants, in a grander 
choir—not forgetting these scenes, and not out of sym- 
pathy with our companions, but in communion with 
them, with the church, and with God, in the perfect- 
ed life. 





PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Grant us, heavenly Father, though we may be famished 
chere in the desert, that we may remember that just before is 
the land of gardens and of fruits, which never fail. Grant, 
in the midst of discords, that we may know that just beyond 
are harmonies. In the poverty of spirit, in the uncertainty 
of human affections, grant that we may discern the perfected 
life. O thou within the compass of whose arms is the uni- 
verse, O thou that art drawing us to thyself, give comfort 
even here to all those who need thee. Give stability to those 
that waver. Give recovering to those who are ready to per- 
ish. Give to us all the sober joy of the heavenly faith. May 
‘we bear about the certainty of our immortality ; the certainty 
ft the diselosure of that influence which is good, and of the 





repression and dropping away of that in us which is evil; 
the certninty that we shall mingle with the spirits of just 
men made perfect; and the cortainty that we shall meet theo, 
thou that hast loved us, and redeemed us, and art to make us 
kings and priests. In this faith may we bear patiently our 
burdens and our trials; and may we walk feeling a crown 
that men cannot see—the crown of the soul; and may we sing 
songs that men cannot hear; and may we live by the faith of 
things that men cannot see; and may we abide in that peace 
which the world cannot give, and which it cannot take away. 
And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit, 
evermore. Amen. 





EASTER. 
By Susan Coouipae. 


HEN dawns on earth the Easter sun 
The dear saints feel an answering thrill. 
With whitest flowers their hands they fill ; 
And, singing all in unison, 


Unto the battlements they press— 
The very marge of heaven—how near! 
And bend, and look upon us here 
With eyes that rain down tenderness. 


Their roses, brimmed with fragrant dew, 
Their lilies fair they raise on high; 
‘Rejoice! The Lord is risen!” they cry; 

“ Christ is arisen ; we prove it true! 


** Rejoice, and dry those faithless tears 
With which your Easter flowers are stained; 
Share in our bliss, who have attained 
The rapture of the eternal years; 


* Have proved the promise which endures, 
Tho Love that deigned, the Love that died; 

Have reached our haven by His side— 

Are Christ's, but none the less are yours; 


** Yours with a nearness never known 
While parted by the veils of sense; 
Infinite knowledge, joy intense, 

A love which is not love alone, 


“ But faith perfected, vision free, 
And patience limitiess and wise— 
Beloved, the Lord is risen, arise! 

And dare to be as glad as we!” 


We do rejoice, we do give thanks, 

O blessed ones, for all your gain, 

As dimly through these mists of pain 
We catch the gleaming of your ranks. 


We will arise, with zeal increased, 
Blending, the while we strive and grope, 
Our paler festival of Hope 

With your Fruition’s perfect feast. 


Bend low, beloved, against the blue; 

Lift higher still the lilies fair, 

Till, foiowing where our treasures are, 
We come to join the feast with you. 





“ON A CANDLESTICK.” 
By Exviot MoCorMIck. 


F Allan Bleecker, immediately after he had 
made a profession of religion, had developed 
an active Christian life, I should have had no 
story to tell; and it is only the fact of his seeming 
carelessness and indifference after that event that 
gives me a4 sufficient cause for this story. And it 
was in view of this fact that, one Sunday, after 
school, Mr. Coleridge, who was Alilan’s teacher 
and felt a peculiar degree of responsibility in the 
matter, sought to impress the boy with a sense of 
his obligations, and began a conversation, some- 
what abrupt)y, after this wise: 

“Are all the men in your office Christians, Al- 
lan ?” 

A look of surprise. 

‘““Why, no, Mr. Coleridge ; they can’t be!” 

‘*What indications have you, Allan, that they 
are not ?” 

“They swear, Mr. Coleridge, and drink—and 
they tell stories.” 

The boy compressed his lips, and Mr. Coleridge 
could see that the very remembrance was strength- 
ening his moral purpose. 

‘*Wicked stories, Mr. Coleridge!” he went on 
to explain. 

‘*Do they know you're a Christian, Allan 2" 

The boy colored and looked down. 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

‘* Did you ever tell them ?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘*Do they judge of it from your mannar 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

‘* Do you listen to their stories ?’ 

‘* Not always, sir.” 

** Do you ever tell any ?” 

** No, sir, never !” indignantly. 

** And you never drink with them ?” 

‘““They never have asked me, Mr. Coleridge,” 
and the boy’s uplifted countenance was so frank 
and fearless that Mr. Coleridge could not but be 
relieved. 

“Well, then, Allan,” he said, ‘‘ you've got a 
start in the right direction—and you've got a big 
work to do,” 





The boy looked up inquiringly, and Mr. Cole- 
ridge went on: 

‘‘Don’t talk about there being no work for you, 
Allan ; every one don't find work in the church. 
Christian work was never meant to be shut up 
inside of church walls, nor confined to Sunday, 
nor to be done altogether by ministers and mis- 
sionaries. It’s to go into the house, into the store, 
the bank, the ship—everywhere, Allan, where you 
or I go, where we can ‘lend a hand,’ or speak a 
word for Christ. It isn’t enough simply to refrain 
from doing wrong things ; it’s your business and 
mine to resist the wrong, to declare ourselves 
emphatically on the right; to shine, Allan,” and, 
saying this, he linked his arm in the boy’s, and 
together they went away from the room, ‘ to 
shine ‘as lights in the world.’” 


Mrs. Plumtree, who was an excellent woman, 
had a burden on her heart; she had borne it, in- 
deed, for fifteen years, but this year it was un- 
usually and depressingly heavy. So after enduring 
the trouble as long as she was able, all alone by 
herself—for she was a widow—she had come to 
Dr. Eastwick, on the Monday morning after what 
has already been told, to tell her story and get 
his advice. The story was long, and I cannot re- 
cite it here, but give a few words to show its pur- 
port. 

‘Tt will be a loss to me, doctor,” Mrs. Plumtree 
said, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘to take the boy 
away. Mr. Clayton is very good to him, and has 
raised his salary, so that now he’s really a help— 
and places are so scarce, doctor.” 

‘““What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?” the doctor asked, almost abstractedly. 

“That's just what I say, doctor ; and if he stays 
there I’m sure he'll be ruined. He always used 
to be so frank and tender-hearted, and never a 
thing did he do wrong but he’d come right after- 
wards and tell me. But now, doctor, he never 
tells a thing ; he’s restless and fidgety ; he don’t 
want to be alone with me; and the other night, 
doctor, when I went to kiss him ”’—and here Mrs. 
Plumtree burst into a flood of tears—‘‘I knew 
he’d been drinking.” 

There was a moment's silence, in which the 
good woman regained her composure. 

‘*He’s a good boy, doctor,” she went on; “ but 
he hasn't any back-bone, and he needs some one 
with him all the time to put itin. If there was 
only one boy in the office he could lean on, he'd 
get along, but there isn’t, doctor—not a single 
one,” and she shook her head mournfully over the 
prospect. 

‘*Isn’t young Bleecker there, Mrs. Plumtree ?” 

‘*T guess he isn’t any better than the rest of 
them, doctor.” 

The doctor's face fell. 

‘And he could do so much good,” he said, 
sadly. 

**Oh, well, doctor,” returned the woman, ‘‘ those 
as can do the most good don’t always do it.” 

‘*We can all do something, Mrs. Plumtree.” To 
which proposition Mrs. Plumtree readily assent- 
ed; whereupon the good old gentleman diverged 
into some excellent counsel which it is not neces- 
sary to reproduce here. 

Now, if Mrs. Plumtree in that hour of her anxi- 
ety could have looked in at Clayton & Co.'s office 
in Wall Street, she would indeed have found just 
cause for all her apprehensions. 

Ifwas a leisure interval in the business of the 
day. Stocks were neither coming in nor going out, 
money for the time was inactive, and a knot of 
young fellows were gathered idly around one of 
the desks, having no occupation but to chaff one 
another. There were Jack Wendover, Joe Simp- 
son, Harry Sheridan, Remsen Cronyn, Tom 
Parke, Allan Bleecker, Murray Rutgers and Wik 
lie Plumtree. 

I can’t undertake to describe them—the limita 
of this paper won’t allow it—except to say that 
whereas all the others had a fair share of manly 
growth and vigor, the last was a fair, delicate boy 
of sixteen, who seemed hardly fitted to deal with 
the world or to mix with men. I don’t believe he 
was intentionally weak, but one could see in his 
frail form and timid manner the physical lack of 
moral strength which his mother had described as 
an absence of back-bone. 

They were running each other with a ready 
play of wit which was often neither delicate nor 
charitable, and was quite as often widely at vari- 
ance with truth. Of this attack each one came in 
for a liberal share, and Allan suffered with the 
rest. 

‘“Say, Cronyn!” called out Tom Parke from 
across the circle. 


** Well?” responded the other, indifferently, 
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“Did you ever know our friend Bleecker was 
fond of his wine ?” 

‘* Had my suspicions,” returned Cronyn ; ‘‘these 
proper fellows will take it on the sly.” 

Tom nodded acquiescence, and Allan, without 
speaking, awaited further developments. 

‘* Know Jim Ward, don’t you, Cronyn ?” 

Cronyn signified that he did. 

‘‘Says he met Allan at Ten Eyck’s the other 
night. Ten Eyck had some of his rare old port 
out. Jim took half a glass, and says it made his 
head buzz. Says he saw Bleecker drink three 
glasses and take two small bottles afterwards.” 

“To be sure!” chimed in Murray Rutgers ; 
*“don't you remember, Allan, that time you and I 
had the champagne supper at the Brunswick ?— 
Beg pardon, though, my dear fellow—I don’t sup- 
pose you do remember ; I forgot what a state your 
head was in that night.” 

‘‘Never mind,” put in Sheridan forgivingly, 
“never mind, Allan; it’s what we all do—only 
you ought to do it aboveboard.” 

But Jack Wendover’s face took a jugicial leok, 
and Willie Plumtree’s large eyes expanded to an 
alarming extent. 

“I'm disappointed in you, Allan,” said Jack 
sadly, shaking his head; ‘‘and yet it’s only the 
‘dear gazelle’ business over again. Can’t you 
draw up a pledge, fellows—make it very strong? 
I think,” he added musingly, ‘‘that you ought to 
prohibit soda water ; it’s certainly a mild form of 
stimulant—on a hot day. Here’s little Plumtree, 
too. By all means count him in.” 

‘‘Let Billy alone, Jack,” said Simpson ; ‘ he’s 
getting edueated. He'll be a man yet oneof these 
days—won't you, Billy ?” 

But the boy shrank away from the rough blow 
that accompanied the words, and looked still anx- 
iously at Allan, on whose face the blood had been 
deepening with every syllable, until now it was 
fairly scarlet. 

‘*By the way,” said Parke, ‘“‘ Jim Ward told me 
a capital story.” 

‘Tell it to us, Tom," eagerly from half a dozen 
voices. 

‘It’s pretty bad,” he said, with seeming reluc- 
tance. 

There was a loud laugh from Simpson. 

**That’ll suit Bleeker,” he said. 

But upon Tom’s remark Allan had moved away 
and was now at his desk. 

* Allan’s mad,” observed Rutgers, 
ingly. 

‘Troubled about Jim Ward’s tales, I guess,” 
said Cronyn. 

‘‘Pity he ean’t bear the truth,” put in Parke, 
and Allan, hearing the remark, turned back and 
stood again before the group. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he said hotly. Then, pausing 
for a moment, while his lips tightened and the 
blood once more rushed to his face, ‘‘ I don’t mind 
how much you run me—it isn’t true, not a word 
of it—but I ean’t stand that—” Then he paused 
again. 

‘* Well ?” said Tom sarcastically. 

** You're telling a story,” Allan went on rapidly, 
“that I don’t want to hear—that’s why I'm going 
off.” 

“Phew !* ejaculated Tom; and the others set 
up achorus of ironical surprise. 

‘“Since when ?” inquired Rutgers. 

* Hont soit”—began Cronyn. 

‘* My dear fellow,” asked Tom, ‘‘isn’t this a new 
departure ?” 

‘*What you're going to tell,” continued Allan, 
still more emphatically, ‘‘ isn’t a fit thing to listen 
to, and I don’t believe in it.” 

He didn’t move away now, but bravely and 
firmly stood his ground. 

“Ain’t you a little fastidious?” inquired Tom, 
with a curl upon his lip. 

“I’m not fond of touching pitch,” the boy con- 
tinued ; ‘‘and besides "—and here his voice took 
on a lower tone, and for an instant his eyes 
dropped before the bold gaze of his half-dozen 
opponents—‘‘ and besides,” he went on, now 
looking them full in the face, ‘‘I’m a member of 
the church, and a mighty poor one if I stand by 
and hear God’s name profaned, and sacred things 
reviled and impure things told, without saying a 
word to prevent it !” 

“Don’t get in a passion, Allan—that’s just as 
bad,” put in Cronyn, satirically. 

Allan did not at once reply, and the reasons 
were obvious, for his lips were quiveriag and his 
eyes moist. 

“Thank you, Cronyn,” he said, quite steadily, 
at length. ‘I don’t want to be unfair or unchar- 
itable ; but I don’t think such things are right, 
and I won't take any part in them.” 


hesitat- 





He waited a moment for some response, then 
turned slowly aud went back to his desk. ; 

‘Saint !” he heard some one exclaim as he want 
by, and then, after a moment, Joe Simpson's voice— 

‘I'm going out, fellows ; anyone want to come ?” 

“TH go, 1 guess,” and Jack Wendover swung 
his long legs off the stool. 

‘Don’t you want to come, Bleecker ?” asked 
Cronyn, as he too turned away. 

‘Bring Billy,” said Simpson, looking back from 
the door. 

‘*Hold on!” interposed Allan, springing from 
his stool, and intercepting the boy’s departure. 
‘“ What are you going to do with Willie ?” he de- 
manded, as Simpson came slowly back. 

‘*Give him a liberal education,” said Simpson, 
boldly, laying a hand on the shoulder of the boy, 
who shrunk back and looked helplessly at Allan. 

‘*Now, Simpson,” Allan said, and he tried to 
say it with due calmness, ‘‘if you try to take that 
boy outside this office on any such errand, I'll go 
at that very moment and report you to Mr. Clay- 
ton. I'll do it, Simpson, just so sure as that’s 
your name.” 

The other winced. 

‘*T suppose that's a sample of your Christian 
spirit,” he said. 

‘*That’s just it,” returned Allan, ‘‘ to help those 
who can’t help themselves. 

** And to tell tales,” muttered Simpson. 

But the others saw the tide was turned. 

‘““Come ahead, Joe,” said Wendover. ‘‘ You 
can’t do anything with Bleecker ;” and realizing 
the fact, Simpson moved sulkily away. 

Just then one of the firm sent Willie out in an- 
other direction, and Allan had no chance for a 
word with the boy as he wished. But later in the 
afternoon, when the others had gone home and he 
was still busy over his cash-book, he heard a step 
at his side, and looking up saw the pale, child-like 
faee looking into his. 

‘Well, Willie,” he said encouragingly. 

There were tears in the boy's eyes, and his voice 
was anything but firm. 

‘““T was glad you said what you did, Mr. 
Bleecker,” he began. 

Allan flushed a little as he asked, 

‘*Did it help you any, Willie ?” 

‘*It made me feel there was some use in trying.” 

Allan eould see how hard it was for the boy to 
get over his timidity. 

“* Haven't you tried before, Willie ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, I have, Mr. Bleecker, real hard ; but there 
wasn’t anybody to help, and they made me go 
with them, sir, andI had to give up. I always 
thought you were better than the rest of them,” 
looking frankly at Allan, ‘‘ but I didn’t dare say 
anything to you about it. Then to-day when they 
were running you, I was so afraid it might per- 
haps be true,” and his gaze seemed to ask further 
confirmation. 

‘“‘There wasn't a syllable of it true, Willie,” the 
young man said, emphatically ; ‘‘only I’m very 
sorry I've been so neglectful all the while. But if 
I can help you now with these fellows Ill do it ; 
and, perhaps, Willie, we can both do something 
to help them,” and as Willie leaned confidentially 
over the desk for some time longer, happier and 
brighter than he had been for many a week, Allan 
Bleecker was glad to know that he himself had 
not that day hid his light altogether under a 
bushel. 

And when Willie had finally gone, Marray Rut- 
gers, who had been meanwhile hovering uneasily 
around, came up in a hesitating way, and said : 

‘Of course, Bleecker, none of us believed that 
trash about your drinking.” 

“] didn’t imagine that you did,” said Allan, 
quietly. 

‘‘And what you said let the fellows know just 
where you stood,” went on Jack, warmly. 

‘*That’s just what I wanted,” said Allan, paus- 
ing in an interval of calculation. 

* And I guess you stand in the right place,” em- 
phatically, as he moved away. And then for at 
least ten minutes, while the column of figures re- 
mained untouched, Allan sat thinking over the 
day’s history. 

Well, not long afterward, though Allan himself 
never breathed a word of it, the whole of that 
history came to Mr. Coleridge’s knowledge. For 
Willie Plumtree, in an agony of shame and re- 
morse and better purpose, told it all to his mother 
that night, and she carried it the next day with a 
thankful heart to Doctor Eastwick, and fhe 
brought it promptly and gladly to Mr. Coleridge. 
And you may imagine with what joy the teacher 
learned how Allan Bleecker had set his candle on 
a candlestick, and was giving light to all within 
the house, 





THE BEST GOOSEBERRIES. 
By R. H. Haines. 


M ANY persons continue to deprive them- 
- selves of the pleasure of having the goose- 
berry in their garden, owing to a widespread 
misunderstanding that there is in regard to it. 
They are all familiar wit the appearance of the 
old foreign kinds that, covered with mildew, seem 
to have encased themselves in armour to ward off 
aitacks from the great destroyer, man. This 
cunning manouvre, if it can be so called, suc- 
ceeds admirably, as the fruit is usually left to 
hang on the bushes almost untasted owing to 
their very uninviting appearance. But this need 
no longer be the case—thanks to the careful ex- 
periments of some of our American horticulturists, 
Within a few years several new seedlings have 
been placed before the public that fully make 
amends for the faults of their English cousins. 
Among those which I find to be most desirable 
are the following varieties—all of which have 
considerable merit, and are worthy of more gen- 
eral and extensive planting. 

The first to be mentioned—‘‘ Downing's Seed- 
ling’—was originally brought to notice by the 
well-known amateur and authority on fruit— 
Charles Downing, of this State. It is a seedling 
of the ‘‘ Houghton,” to which it is very much 
superior in size, and much more acceptable for 
garden cultivation. The bushes are strong grow- 
ers, with stout, thick-set limbs or canes, and have 
the habit of retaining their leaves until late in 
the fall—a merit that many will appreciate who 
wish their fruit-plants to perform the double 
duty of being ornamental as well as useful. This 
plant—as if to remind usof the well-known lines— 
‘““The richest pearls are won from roughest seas,” 
or, ‘‘ The sweetest roses among the sharpest thorns 
are found”—seems to have gathered together a 
superabundance of repelling thorns to protect its 
highly coveted fruit. A little strategem, however, 
in the way of using a pair of thick gloves will 
readily prove the superiority of mind over matter, 
or of man over the vegetable kingdom. It is sur- 
prising what a feeling of equanimity and exalta- 
tion seems to possess one, as, thus encased, he 
proceeds with perfect ease to strip the hostile 
plants of their treasures. When gloves are not 
at hand—if a little care is taken to raise the limbs 
separately with one hand, meanwhile picking 
carefully with the other—then the much dreaded 
thorns will prove near akin to friends. The fruit 
of this variety is quite large, two or three times 
the size of the ‘‘ Houghton,” and is of excellent 
quality either for cooking or table use. Its color, 
a pale green or whitish green, and smooth skin 
with rib veins distinctly marked, makes it of spe- 
cial value for a table fruit, used either alone or in- 
terspersed with its more highly colored kindred— 
the Houghtons. As the ‘‘ Downing” becomes 
more generally known it will make many friends ; 
its flavor, as well as juiciness and tenderness, will 
make it a special favorite for family use. Thon 
its abundant foliage serves to keep the fruit from 
being scalded or burnt by the sun, and the shade 
formed helps to retain the dampness in the soil, 
and consequently increase the size of the fruit., 
The plants I have found to be abundant and regu- 
lar bearers, and not affected by mildew. 

‘*Smith’s Improved” is another comparatively 
new seedling gooseberry—a younger brother, as it 
were, of the ‘‘ Downing,” as it also was grown from 
the seed of the ‘‘ Houghton"”—claiming, however, 
the State of Vermont as the land of its birth. In 
habits of growth it is very similar to the ‘‘ Hough- 
ton,” though possibly a little stouter and of more 
upright form. It is unusually productive when 
well cared for, and should be placed in the best 
situation, and given rich and thorough cultiva- 
tion. It will then show admirable results for its 
treatment, and will well repay the extra care be- 
stowed upon it. The fruit is large, somewhat 
oval in form ; of a pale yellow or greenish yellow 
color; thin skin; flesh moderately firm, and of 
excellent quality, not surpassed by any of the 
American varieties. The plants ripen their fruigé 
earlier than the others, and by planting them 
with the ‘‘ Downing” and ‘‘ Houghton” the sea- 
son can be very much extended. This, also, is 
free from the habit of mildewing, is hardy and 
bealthy, and can certainly be called a great acqui- 
sition to every garden. 

‘‘ Houghton’s Seedling.”—This, though men- 
tioned last in this list, is more widely known 
and more generally cultivated than either of the 
other two, as the others have hardly been before 
the public a sufficient length of time to have their 
merits fully known ; still the ‘‘ Houghton” is 
highly prized by many, notwithstanding its in- 
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ferior size (small to medium), as its wonderful 
productiveness gives it a very prominent position 
and makes it a desirable variety for home use or 
market. Its branches at times seem to be liter- 
ally covered with fruit—one berry wedged in 
against its neighbor until there is hardly room 
for another. This sort is largely planted for mar- 
ket, the berries being stripped while green from 
the branches with gloved hands, any leaves or 
twigs that may be pulled off being afterward sep- 
arated. The fruit is roundish-oval in shape, of a 
pale red color, skin smooth and tender, flesh sweet 
and very good. The plants are of vigorous 
growth, branches slender and drooping; hardy, 
healthy and not inclined to mildew. We find, 
upon observation, that it is not always the great 
but rather the useful ones that do the most good 
and leave the world better than they found it, 
and so it is in the case of the ‘‘ Houghton”: with 
few features to make it remarkable, it has, never- 
theless, almost superseded and driven from our 
land its mighty English cousins, won hosts of 
friends, and nearly revolutionized the cultivation 
of this berry in our gardens. 

The gooseberry can be grown on nearly all 
kinds of soil, if naturally deep or well trenched, 
and will be found to be quite a valuable addition 
to the list of fruits which are worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Obtain trustworthy dealers’ plants, set them 
three or four feet apart, enrich the ground well, 
cultivate thoreughly, and you will be well repaid 
for the expense incurred and time and labor ex- 
pended in growing them. 

MALDEN-oN-Hupson, N. Y. 








A HEATHEN SERMON. 


By ADAM Stwiy. 


OME thirty years ago the famous Wesleyan 
missionary, Gogerly, translated from the 
original Pali version of the Buddhist scriptures a 
discourse called ‘‘ The Admonition of Sigdla,” and 
popularly known to the South Buddhists as ‘‘ The 
Layman’s Rule of Life.” 

Quite recently Professor Childers has made from 
a collated copy of the Pali text and commentary a 
more critical and accurate translation of the same 
discourse, which gives with remarkable compact- 
mess and force the characteristics of Buddha's 
moral teaching. Those who have held the com- 
mon opinion that Buddhism, even at its best, is but 
a selfish abstraction from the world, a systematic 
repression of every impulse and emotion of the 
heart, will be surprised at the broad humanity, 
the shrewd wisdom, the lofty yet kindly morality 
it inculeates. Truly, as Professor Childers 
observes, it is no mere philosopher, it is some- 
thing more than a mystic, who says to us, 
*' Liberality, courtesy, benevolence, unselfishness, 
under all circumstances and towards all men, are 
to the world what the linchpin is to the rolling 
chariot.” 

At the risk of doing injustice to the sermon as a 
composition, at the risk, too, of seeming to make 
the discourse stronger than it really is, we shall 
repeat a few of its more striking passages, 
particularly those which exhibit the generous soul 
of humanity which underlies Gautama’s system. 

The sermon is called out by the morning 
devotions of the young householder Sigila. 

‘“Wherefore, young man,” Buddha asks ; “ dost 
thou rise betimes, and leaving Rijagaha with wet 
hair and streaming garments dost worship the 
various quarters—the east, the south, the west 
and the north, the zenith and the nadir ?” 

The young man replies that he does it in honor 
of his father’s dying commands. 

‘*Not thus, young man, should the six quarters 
be worshipped according to the holy sages.” 

The young man asks for enlightenment, and is 
told how the truly wise man, by forsaking the four 
polluting actions—the taking of life, theft, im- 
purity and lying; by avoiding the four evil states 
to commit sin—partiality, anger, ignorance and 
fear; and by eschewing the six means of dissipa- 
ting wealth—strong drink, theatre going, evil com- 
panions, dicing, wandering about the streets at 
night and idleness,—guards the six quarters and 
walks victorious over both worlds. ‘‘ Whoso from 
partiality, wrath, folly, or fear, is tempted to per- 
vert justice, his glory shall fade like the waning 
mocn. But whoso, untempted by these, refrains 
from perverting justice, his glory shall be made 
full, like the glory of the increasing moon.” 

The evils which wait upon indulgence in strong 
drink, dicing, etc. are, to each, six. The gambler 
has these: ‘If he win he begets hatred, if he lose 
his heart is sorrowful ; his substance is wasted, 
his word has no weight in a court of justice, his 








friends and his kinsmen despise him, and he is 
looked upon as ineligible for marriage.” 

He who goes with bad companions suffers from 
these: ‘‘Every gambler, every libertine, every 
cheat, every rogue, every outlaw is his friend and 
companion.” 

“The sluggard says it is too cold, and does not 
work ; he says it is too hot, and does not work ; he 
says it is too early, and does not work; he says I 
am hungry, and does not work ; he says I am full, 
and does not work ; and while he thus lives ever 
neglecting his duties he fails to acquire new 
property, and that which he possesses dwindles 
away.” 

Of those who seem to be friends but are really 
enemies, the rapacious friend ‘‘ enriches himself at 
your expense ; he expects much in return for little ; 
he does what is right only under the impulse of 
fear; and he serves you from self interested 
motives.” The man of much profession ‘‘ boasts of 
whet he meant to have done for you; he boasts 
of what he means to do for you; he is profuse in 
unprofitable compliments, but in the hour of need 
he protests his inability to serve you.” The 
flattereris known to be a false friend in four ways: 
‘*He assents when you do wrong ; he assents when 
you do right; he praises you to your face; and 
speaks ill of you behind your back.” 

Equally plain are the means of detecting the 
false friendship of dissolute companions. 

The true friends are four: ‘‘The watchful 
friend, the friend who is the same in prosperity 
and in adversity, the friend who gives good ad- 
vice, and the sympathizing friend.” The sympa- 
thizing friend is he who “‘grieves over your mis- 
fortunes, who rejoices in your happiness, who 
restrains those who speak ill of you, and applauds 
those who speak well of you.” 

The six quarters to be guarded are parents, 
teachers, wife and children, friends and compan- 
ions, spiritual pastors, and servants and depend- 
ents. 

The son should minister to his parents in five 
ways: ‘‘ He should say, ‘I will support them who 
have supported me. I will perform their duties, 
I will guard their possessions, I will make myself 
worthy to be their heir, and when they are gone 
I will pay honor to their memory.’” In return 
the parents will show their affection for their son 
in five ways: ‘They train him up in all that is 
good, they keep him from vice, they train him in 
virtue, they provide him with a good education, 
they unite him to a suitable wife, and in due time 
they make over to him the family heritage.” 

The wife should be cherished by her husband 
“by treating her with respect, by treating her 
with kindness, by being ‘faithful to her, by caus- 
ing herto be honored by others, and by furnishing 
her with suitable apparel.” In return the true 
wife ‘‘orders her household aright ; she is hospit- 
able to kinsmen ar friends; she is a chaste wife, 
a thrifty housekeeper, and skillful and diligent in 
all her duties.” 

The honorable man ministers to his friends and 
companions ‘‘by liberality, courtesy and benevo- 
lence, by doing to them as he would be done by, 
and by sharing with them his prosperity.” The 
friends in turn show their attachment in these 
ways: ‘‘They watch over him when he is off his 
guard; they watch over his property when he is 
careless ; they offer him a refuge in danger; they 
forsake him not in misfortune, and show kindness 
to his family.” 

The master should provide for the welfare of 
his servants and dependents ‘‘ by apportioning 
them work according to their powers ; by supply- 
ing them with food and wages; by tending them 
in sickness ; by sharing with them unusual delica- 
cies; and by granting them occasional relaxa- 
tion.” In return, to testify their affection, ‘‘ they 
rise before him and retire to rest after him, they 
are content with what is given them, they do their 
work thoroughly, and they speak well of their 
master.” 

To his spiritual masters the honorable man 
ministers ‘‘by friendly acts, by friendly words, 
by friendly thoughts, by giving them a ready 
welcome, and by supplying their temporal wants, 
And in six ways do they show their affection in 
return, They restrain him from vice, they exhort 
him to virtue, they are kindly affectioned toward 
him, they instruct him in religious truth, clear up 
his doubts, and point the way to heaven.” 

‘“*Parents are the east quarter, teachers are the 
south, wife and children are the west, friends and 
companions are the north, servants and depend- 
ents are the nadir, the zenith, spiritual pastors; 
let a man worship these quarters and he will 
bring no dishonor upon his family. 

‘The wise man who lives a virtuous life, gentle 





and prudent, lowly and teachable—such a one 
shall be exalted. If he be resolute and diligent, 
unshaken in misfortune, persevering and wise, 
such a one shall be exalted. Benevolent, friendly, 
grateful, liberal, a guide, instructor and trainer of 
men—such a one shall attain honor. 

‘Liberality, courtesy, benevolence, unselfish- 
ness, under all circumstances and towards all men— 
these qualities are to the world what the linch-pin 
is to the rolling chariot. And when these quali- 
ties are wanting neither father nor mother will 
receive honor and support from a son.” 

When Buddha had thus spoke the young house- 
holder Sigila cried, “It is wonderful, master! 
It is wonderful, master! ’Tis as if one should set 
up again that which is overthrown, or should re- 
veal that which is hidden, or should direct a 
wanderer into the right path, or should hold out 
a lamp in the darkness—so that they that have 
eyes to see shall see.”’ 

The sermon loses very much of its rhetorical 
force in this bald outline: the broad and kindly 
morality which it inculeates, however, stands ap- 
parent. In spite of its oriental formality, the 
admonition of Sigila would not make a bad 
Christian discourse. Surely it must have been 
such teachings, not the philosophical speculations 
or the grotesque fables and corruptions of the 
Buddhist priesthood, that gave (and still give) 
Buddhism its wonderful vitality. 





DROME. 


AID Dr. Reynolds in addressing the Tem- 

perance meeting at the Hippodrome, after 
recounting his own deliverance from the habit of 
intoxication and the deliverance mainly through 
his labors of eleven thousand others, ‘‘I was, 
after all this, a slave to the desire for tobacco. 
I was led to give it up through the influence of a 
dear old lady who, after representing to me the 
injury the habit would do to the cause I had 
espoused, asked me to give it up. ‘Well, I will 
give it up, if it will please you,’ I replied, and I 
did give it up then and there.” 

Said a young man to a lady through whose 
influence he had been led to abandon an evil 
life, as they passed out of the Hippodrome 
together yesterday afternoon : ‘‘ Yes, madam, I do 
feel as if it is a filthy habit, and I would like to be 
a clean man all through, body and soul, but I have 
chewed tobacco over twenty years, and often when 
I could not get food it has quieted the craving for 
hunger. It is sort of company for me, too, and— 
and I have hoped it wouldn’t be a mistake to keep 
this comfort.” A little further walk and talk and 
suddenly the man drew from his mouth this last 
solace, and casting itin the gutter said: ‘‘ There 
it goes, ma’am! Now, that’s the last, I hops. 
Mind, I do not promise, for I woulda’t break a 
promise made to you if I died; but I will come 
and tell you if I break my resolution—which is 
never to touch tobacco again.” Such testimony 
is multiplied almost indefinitely in the history of 
these days. Hardly a boy stands up to tell of his 
wanderings and his return who does not recall the 
memory of his mother’s prayers. Sisters, who 
have doubtless felt as if their love and their long- 
ing had followed vainly their wayward brother, 
now see brothers bringing worn and soiled but 
precious bits of paper—lettevs from loving sisters 
which have led them back after years of straying. 
The mother’s solicitude, the wife’s patience and 
anxiety, the sister’s love, have proved in nine cases 
out of ten the strong cord that pulled at the heart, 
till son, or husband, or brother could no longer 
bear the strain and loosened it by coming nearer 
and nearer home. Some woman’s hand holds the 
key, unconsciously and carelessly perhaps, but 
holds it to almost every man’s heart, and the closed 
doors will be unbarred to her, and yield to her 
touch, when no other power will stir them on their 
rusty hinges. Let any woman who finds herself 
thus inside beware how she works! In clearing 
out the darkened chambers so that God’s light 
can enter, let her work with such skillful touches 
of prayer and tenderness as shall do something 
better than stir, like an unskillful servant, all the 
dust, only to see it settle thicker in another place. 
It is no light work, this leading of human souls, 
and any woman who undertakes it needs to bring 
to it all there is of her. She will need ner knowl- 
edge of God, and perhaps never discover how 
little she possesses till she tries to open it for 
another soul to measure her treasure. She will 
need her knowledge of people, her discrimination 
of character, her intuitive discernment of mental 
conditions, and her sympathetic perception of 
feelings. All the brightest and best that she can 
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be in herself, and all the highest that God can 
make her, is not too bright or too high for this, 
the divinest work, probably, that the Father will 
ever put in her bande. 

I hear some sweet woman saying, ‘‘Ah, yes, 
but my divinest work is in my home and among 
wy little children.” 

And co it is; and if only all women had recog- 
nized that, and done their work divinely, there 
would be no need to-day that white-haired women 
enter these inquiry rooms and reach out helpful 
hands and speak encouraging words to young men 
and women who have known, perhaps, no true 
mother-love or care. The more really and nobly 
the home-women are doing the home-work, the 
more deeply will they feel the need of somebody's 
doing a work for the homeless. So let the women 
who can do but one work well do the home work ; 
let those who can spare time for the other do it 
as they would wish some kind lady to do it in the 
same necessity for their own boys and girls ; and 
let the large class who talk much of what they 
would like to do if only there were opportunity 
realize that here is the opportunity and “now is 
the accepted time.” 

Said one complainer a while ago: ‘‘ All the poor 
want is material help! They won't give you a 
chance to teach them anything that will benefit 
their condition. They won't sit still to be talked 
to, if they see no money at the end of the inter- 
view.” 

Well, my good sister, now is your chance ; and it 
#s true that the opportunity to reach the faulty 
and erring isa very unusual one. Here they are, 
pouring in to these inquiry rooms, at the rate of 
several hundreds daily, sitting quietly down, hat 
in hand, waiting, waiting for some one to do them 
good ; waiting as that multitude did who sat down 
by fifties on the slopes of the Galilean Sea hungry 
and tired and athirst, while Christ asked of the 
disciples what should be done to feed them. I 
think He has compassion on these also; I think 
He asks again of His followers what they have to 
give. I think He allows again his disciples to re- 
alize their own emptiness ; and I think again, as 
then, He blesses the smallest loaf of the smallest 
lad who offers him his all. We need not be over- 
whelmed by the great numbers or the mighty need. 
That multitude, not only ‘did all eat,” but were, 
‘all filled.” The little we have, if it is all we have 
or can get for Him, is enough for His purpose, and 
shall not fail to have His blessing. 








THE DIGNITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. P. S. Boyrp. 


HE true dignity of Christianity is seen in the 

fact that in its genuine type it is neither sus- 

picious nor jealous; it is neither narrow nor in- 
tolerant. 

True, in all ages of the Christian church there 
have been individuals, and organized companies 
of Christians, whose faith has failed to reach that 
sublime height which would enable them to cast 
out utterly the demons of suspicion and jealousy, 
of narrow-minded exclusiveness and intolerance. 
This defect of faith was conspicuously manifested 
by the first disciples on a certain occasion which 
brought into bold contrast with it the strong and 
fearless faith of Jesus. When, passimg down 
from the Mount of Transfiguration, the Master 
met a great company, his attention was called to 
the case of a dear child, a demoniac, from whom 
his disciples had vainly endeavored to cast out 
the evil spirit. And after Jesus had effected a 
oure his disciples inquired why they had not been 
successful. His reply intimated that their faith 
was defective. 

Then journeying together to Capernaum the 
spirit of jealousy so troubled them that they dis- 
puted among themselves over the question of 
precedence—who should be the greatest. Jesus 
said to them, in a confidential way, as to friends: 
“If you would be chief, if you would be the 
leader of all, you must be willing to serve ; help 
one another; in the scale of true dignity he is 
greatest who helps the most.” Then to impress 
upon them more fully this lesson of humility he 
took a little child, attracted near by his kindly 
manner, and set him among them to illustrate 
the beauty of a childlike temper of mind, and 
said, virtually, ‘‘In my kingdom a genuine, hum- 
ble, childlike disposition shall be accounted an 
indispensable qualification for the posts of honor.” 
They understood the rebuke, and in humble con- 
feesion acknowledged that they had not been thus 
childlike. John stated an instance: ‘‘ Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he 
followeth not us; and we forbade him because he 
followeth not us.” How human: yet how unlike 





Christ! Disappointed that they could not cast 
the evil spirit out of the lunatic boy, they could 
not bear that another, not following with them, 
should succeed better than they. They had not 
been able to cast the spirit of jealousy out of their 
own hearts; and in that gave proof that they 
were the genuine forerunners of all that class of 
professed Christians who would forbid others 
going to heaven by any other road than their 
own. 

We have heard them alas, too often. How 
familiar the words. “If you want to do any 
good thing you must do it in my way. If you 
won't do it in my way, then you mustn’t do it at 
all.” ‘‘We are the regularly ordained Ministers 
of Christ, right in the Apostolic succession. You 
are nobody unless you do as wetell you.” “If 
you don’t square your religion exactly according 
to our creed, we cannot acknowledge that you have 
any religion worth speaking of. It is of no use 
for you to cast out of your heart the evil passions 
of pride and lust and covetousness and envy; it 
is useless for you to try to be good unless you first 
stretch yourself upon our bedstead.” 

We recognize this as a ludicrous type of Chris- 
tianity ; too ludicrous to be called Christianity ; 
but it was the type illustrated by the early dis- 
ciples ‘according to their own confession. No 
wonder they were ashamed of it in the presence 
of Jesus and that little child. And no wonder 
the Master took little children in his arms and 
blessed them, if they could help him cast out 
from bis chosen ones this devil of Phariseeism ! 

The reply of Jesus to John indicates that he 
had no sympathy with this narrow intolerance. 
‘*Forbid him not, for there is no man which shall 
do a miracle in my name that can lightly speak 
evil of me. For he that is not against us is on our 
part.” The meaning is unmistakable. Do not 
drive off your friends, nor try to ran them in your 
own little mould. You have no monopoly of 
God’s spiritual gifts ; no exclusive privilege before 
Him. In thesight of God there are no privileged 
classes, or if there be the highest privilege pos- 
sessed by any is that of serving. It is the Chris- 
tian’s high prerogative to rule himself, and to 
serve his fellow. The fact of his discipleship is 
proved by his learning of the meek and lowly 
One. Christianity is meek, not arrogant ; broad, 
comprehensive, not exclusive. Where the spirit of 
love is manifested you have Christianity exempli- 
fied. It embraces all that is good in all the re- 
ligions of all time. In this comprehensiveness is 
seen its real dignity and adaptedness to the race. 
Go where you will, into any street, or city, or 
land, and if you find one that is actually engaged 
in removing the evils of society, in casting out 
the devils of pride, dishonesty, and selfishness, 
one that in the fear of God and love of man is 
striving to make himself and the world better, 
you find one that Christ claims as on his side. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

We cannot judge by their professions, their 
names, or the absence of a name. A Christian is 
to be judged by his character, not by his denomi- 
nation. Nooneis tob ‘“epelled because he fol- 
loweth not with us. ais not against Christ 
he is ‘‘on our part.” ly ge is doing a work for 
God, and God crowns his efforts with blessing, 
shall we endeavor to show our superior insight 
and wisdom by refusing the hand of fellowship ? 
Who are we that we should disown any whom 
Christ claims as “on owr part ?” 

AMESBURY, March 1876. 








THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF GOD. 
YALE LECTURES BY DR. HOPKINS. 
LECTURE I. 


EV. Dr. Mark Hopkins began a course of six 

lectures, Jast week, before the Yale divinity 
students, on the Scriptural Idea of God. The 
following is an outline of the first and second 
lectures : 

All that can be knowrz of God in himself and as 
related to man, and of what man is in himself and 
as related to God, comprises all that can be known 
of theology. The true idea of both God and man 
is, as we suppose, given in the Scriptures. In 
considering last year the Scriptural Idea of Man, 
the following propositions were established : 1. 
That the Scriptural idea of man is of the highest 
possible type, even the image of God, and claimed 
for man at his origin ; 2, That the very first man 
had the correct and highest possible conception 
of humanity as constituted by both man and 
woman, and as having in it the conditions of do- 
mestic life, ’and involving the highest ideals of 
it; 3. That for that wider civil society, of which 
the family is the basis, the Scriptures lay down, in 





their law of supreme love to God and man, the 
only possible condition of a perfect state. 

Here we find the coincidence between the 
Scriptures and philosophy. The Scriptural idea 
of man is coincident with the highest possible 
ideals, and so with a true philosophy. The same 
is true with the Scriptural idea of God. If man 
is to be lifted up by worship, there must be no 
imperfection in the object of that worship. Here- 
in we find the importance of a right idea of God. 
My purpose is to show that the Scriptural idea of 
Him not only excludes philosophical error, but is 
so revealed as to meet in the highest possible de- 
gree the intellectual, moral and spiritual wants of 
man, 

Some of the current speculations in regard to 
the true mode in which we gain our idea of God 
without the Scriptures, and the idea of Him we 
can thus gain, were then eonsidered. Contrary to 
the views of Dr. Calderwood, of Edinburgh, and 
ethers, he said that our belief in an infinite, per- 
sonal and holy God is to be ranked with our neces- 
sary and primitive beliefs. Such a belief is far 
from being universal. There may be a dormancy 
of intuitions till the occasion for them arrives, but 
it is going very far to class with necessary beliefs 
one which so many go through life without 
having. 

He then referred to the uses of certain terms 
employed by prominent writers on this subject. 
Clearness of thinking is often endangered by the 
use of the term Faith, in a sense wholly different 
from that used in the Scriptures, Faith is made 
to consist, by philosophers generally, of those 
primary beliefs that are given by what Hamilton 
calls the Regulative Faculty. Of this faith, won- 
derful things are asserted. If we believe in the 
existence of one infirite God thus, it is a question 
of fact, and we believe by necessity and not by 
faith. How utterly different is this from the 
Scriptures! This is involuntary and necessary ; 
that is voluntary and can be commanded. In this 
there is no element of confidence in a person; in 
that, there is, and the faith cannot be rational un- 
lesqthe confidence be well founded. The two are 
in different spheres, involving logical elements 
wholly different. That they should be treated 
under the same name is an evil which ought to be 
abated. 

Obscurity and perplexity, also, have come from 
confounding the relation of belief, or faith as it igs 
sometimes called, with knowledge. By all ordi- 
nary usage, knowledge is a stronger word than 
belief, and yet by these writers it is eonstantly 
made to rest upon the latter, or the stronger upon 
the weaker. I admit of no province of faith in 
any sense that is more extensive than knowledge. 
If truths are to be brought from the invisible 
world, it must be by something besides faith, and 
received, if received at all, on the ground of ade- 
quate evidence. Faith—belief of any kind, re- 
garded as mere belief, except as based on evidence 
—what is it but weakness and folly? Nor do I 
believe in any faith by which we apprehend the 
invisible ; which, if apprehended, is apprehended 
as we do anything else, either directly or by in- 
ference, and we do it by the ordinary powers of 
apprehension which God has given us. We need 
for this no new principle called faith. 

How, then, do we come to the knowledge of 
the being of God ? 

There are two points to be considered here. 
The first respects the effect of the moral state on 
the perception of evidence in regard to moral sub- 
jects. The second is the peculiarity of the evi- 
dence we may have for the existence of a personal 
being. In looking at the works of God there is, I 
suppose, evidence enough, especially if inter- 
preted by the moral consciousness, to prove to a 
candid man the being of God. But there ara 
many things that require explanation. As a 
moral and spiritual being, it is natural to suppose 
that man would be open to influences from the 
moral and spiritual universe above and around 
him. Of these impressions and influences he may 
not be able to give a distinct account, and yet 
they may be, and rationally so, a controlling ele- 
ment. And this the Scriptures seem to intimate. 
They speak of the Word as ‘“‘ the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
This implies the action of a personal agent, dis- 
tinct from the mind, and in some way affecting its 
action. 

The influence upon the mind of the Holy Spirit 
of God, in ways ineffable, is an essential doctrine 
of Christianity. To this influence from God, as a 
personal agent, upon us who are persons and 
made in his image, together with the principle of 
causation and the action of the moral nature, I 
think it is, rather than to our consciousness, ar 
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to a necessary belief common to all men and a 
part of our nature, that we owe our conviction of 
the being of God. 
THE NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
ASSOCIATION. 








ACTION RESPECTING INVESTIGATION. A COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE COMMISSION. 


HE regular spring meeting of this association 
was held April 5th and 6th, at the Puritan Church, 
Rev. Mr. Everest, pastor, in Brooklyn. It was under- 
tood that the special committee appointed at the 


previous meeting of the Association would report what | 


proceeding, if any, should be taken with reference to 
nvestigations in the case of Rev. Henry Ward Beech- 
er; the consequence was a very full attendance. Rev. 
Geo. Whipple was elected moderator; Mr. McFarland 
‘was re-elected registrar: Mr. Bayliss, who has served 
the Association very faithfully as treasurer, declined 
re-election, on account of ill-health. After some de- 
bate the Association resolved to be by itself. The re- 
porters accordingly retired, but. not so far away but 
that they succeeded in giving to the daily papers sub- 
stantially accurate reports of all the subsequent ac- 
tion. The report of the special committee was read 


amendments to Dr. H. M. Storrs’s resoldations, pro- 
posed by Professor B. N. Martin. Thesesimply struck 
out from Dr. H. M. Storrs’s resolutions all reference to 
the Brooklyn Council and the Commission whieh is 
recommended, and leaving in other respects the reso- 
lutions unchanged, referred the whole matter to a 
special committee of five to investigate and report to 
the Association itself. Thus, five distinct propositions 
were laid before the body: 

(1) To appoint a committee to codperate with the 
Commission provided for by the Brooklyn Council, in 
conducting an investigation. 

(2) To endorse the proposition of the Andover Church 
and await its action. 

(3) To appoint an independent investigating commit- 
tee to report to the Association. 

(4) To do nothing, but wait and see what others did. 

On these propositions there was a Jong, earnest and 
sometimes heated, but generally good-natured debate, 
result ng finally in the passage of the first resolutions, 
those of Dr. H. M. Storrs. Dr. R. 8. Storrs having 
meanwhile sent in a letter declining to serve on the 
committee provided for by these resolutions, Rev. 
George Whipple, D.D., was put on the committee in 
his place. The vote adopting was 15 to 9. 

After the adoption Dr. Budington presented a pro- 


| test, which was received and ordered on the minutes, 


and accepted. It was very brief, and simply recom- | 
mended that the Association take no action pending | 


the plans already proposed for investigation. 
signed by all the members of the committee, but ap- 


. nte nts, to have | 
peared, from the subsequent course of events, t | with the Commission of the late Advisory Council, 90 called, 
2 « | for an imvestigatio f the charges against Mr. H. W. 

views. Five different plans were proposed and urged | = . 


been agreed upon as a compromise of conflicting 


by two leading members of the committee—Dr. Bud- 
ington and Prof. Martin. 


It was | 


Dr. H. M. Storrs introduced | 


as a substitute for the report of the committee the | 
| agency or concurrence of the person affected by that dis- 


following preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, Every ministerial association must be deeply 
affected by whatever gravely touches the moral reputation 
and character of its members; and, 

Whereas, Every momber when unwarrantably assailed by 
disreputable charges has a right to expectand to ask from the 
brethren of his association whatever aid they can render 
toward diseovering and establishing the truth, and since not 
he alone but the whole body of the Christian ministry and 
the Christian faith has the right te ask it of them; and, 

Whereas, There is, still, more or less extensive dissatis- 
faction with previous investigations into what has been 
alleged against our brother the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and there is now the possibility of a new investigation by a 
commission of five eminent Christian men, according t#the 
advice of the late Brooklyn Council; therefore—in view of 
these facts and of the further fact that Mr. Beecher has 
publicly, repeatedly, and in strong terms expressed his desire 
that such an investigation shall be thorough, complete, and 
final— 

Resolved, 1. Thai a committees of five be now appointed by 
this Association, and requested to publicly invite any parties 
believed or professing to have evidence, or any knowledge of 
evidence not already investigated before the civil court, to 
present the same before the Commission, and said Committee 
be requested to give to them, or to any parties bringing 
definite charges against Mr. Beecher, whatever assistance 
may seem needful to those parties and proper to this Com- 
mittee, in order to such a presentation of the same befor@® 
that Commission as shall be likely to secure the earliest 
possible determinate and satisfying issue. 

Resolved, 2. That in the name of our accused brother, in 
the interests of truth and our common Christianity, this 
Association desires and invites all persons claiming to have 
such evidence or bringing such charges, to avail themselves 
of this means—if they desire such help—for laying tho same 
before that Commission of Investigation. 

Resolved, 3. That if those who thus claim to have evidence, 
or to be able to substantiate charges of immorality against 
Mr. Beecher, shali knowingly fail or refuse to make use of 
this or other means to bring such charges or evidence before 
that Commission of Investigation, this Association, in the 
absence ef further light, must hold itself thenceforth amply 
justified in utterly condemning those charges, allegations 
insinuatiens, and rumors as false and slanderous, and in 
defending Mr. Beecher as a worthy, honored, and beloved 
member of this body. 

Resolved, 4. That R. 8. Storrs, D. D., W. I. Budington, D. D., 
ahe Rev. L. Smith Hobart, the Rev. R. 8. Stone, and the Rev 
8. H. Virgin be appointed the committee provided forin these 
resolutions, and earnestly requested thus to act for the 
Association. 

Resolved, 4. That the registrar be instructed to secure the 
publication of these resolutionsin The Christian Union, The 
New York Independent, The New York Tribune, The Congrega- 
tionalist, and The Advance. 

Dr. Budington, who was Chairman of the Special 
Committee, expressed his gratification that the issue 
bad been squarely raised in the Association by these 
resolutions, and met it by offering as a substitute fa 
series endorsing the Andover plan, as follows: 

Whereas, The church of the Andover Theological Seminary 
‘has proposed to Plymouth Church to unite with them in calling 
@ mutual council to investigate the accusations made against 
the moral character of Henry Ward Beecher; and, 

Whereas, As this method is in accordance with the princi- 
pies of Congregationa! polity, and is the only one that prom- 
ises to give peace to our churches as an impartial and 
satisfactory examination in the case of Mr. Beecher; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That this Association approve the action of the 
church in the Theological Seminary at Andover, and instruct 
the Committee to await the issue of the application made by 
the Andover Church, and take such action thereafter as shall 
seem expedient in preparing their final report to the Associ- 
ation. 

In thedebate which ensued so small a number of the 
Association appeared to favor this endorsement of the 
Andover plan that the resolutions were not pressed, 
but were withdrawn to make room for a series of 





and subsequently the names of Mr. Macfarland, Prof. 
Martin, Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, and Wm. 
Hayes Ward were added toit. It reads as follows: 


Whereas, The New York and Brooklyn Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers bas appointed a committee to coiiperate 


Beecher ; and, 

Whereas, It is the settled conviction of the undersigned 
that the calling of a council by a church to consider its ad- 
ministration of discipline, in certain cases, without the 


cipline, is a violation of a fundamental principle of Congre- 
gational order, which regards it as the right of the humblest 
individual to have a part in the selection of any council by 
which he or she is to be judged: and, 

Whereas, Furthermore there is no reason in our judgment 
to think that an investigation originating thus, in injustice, 
and carried out by an agency hitherto unknown to our 
churebes, can result in anything more than another of those 
superficial inquiries which have already provoked so much 
public dissatisfaction, therefore the undersigned do hereby 
enter their earnest and solemn protest, on grounds both of 
conscience and judgment, against the aforesaid action as 
wrong ia principle and likely to result in increased suspicion 
and distrust, and to embarrass the future action of this body 
in deciding, as we are solemly bound to do, on the guilt or 
innocence of Mr. Beecher. 


It is reported by the daily papers that subsequent to 
the adjournment of the Association a paper was sent 
to the Moderator, signed by Drs. Storrs, Budington 
and Taylor, and by Mr. Macfarland, withdrawing 
from the Association. This action, so far,as Dr. Bude 
ington is concerned, was foreshadowed by his remarks, 
but there was nothing in the course of the debate to 
indicate tbat the other gentlemen intended to unite 
with him in this withdrawal. 

The only other business of any importance transacted 
was the examination of some young men for licensure. 

PHIL. 





Religions Hews. 


As the time nears when the Moody and Sankey 
services will close, the Hippodrome is more than ever 
crowded. Last Sunday afternoon hundreds of women 
could find no room in the main hall. Meetings will be 
held this week as usual, next Sunday being the last 
the revivalists will spend here. Their future plans 
are not announced. 

















A marble memorial of John and Charles Wesley 
bas been placed by the side of the bust of Isaac Watts 
in Westminster Abbey. Its admission there, says a 
London paper, has a deep significance, ‘‘as pointing to 
the altered state of the age we live in, and as an ear- 
nest of the dawning of a better day, when the strife of 
creeds and the conflict of doctrines will cease to im- 
pede and choke the growth and spread of an enlight- 
ened Christianity.” 





Rev. Dr. Hepworth is very hopeful over the 
prospects of his church in this city—the Church of 
the Disciples—although the foreclosure sale of the 
building is announced to take place on the 18th inst. 
He commits the finances of the church to the care of 
the trustees and the Lord, fully believing that the 
way will remain open for him to goon. Just now the 
congregation is enjoying a revival, and next Sunday 
a hundred new converts are to be admitted to mem- 
bership. 





The revivals at Amherst and Vassar Colleges 
are spoken of as specially interesting. In the former 
there bave been sixty conversions, while at Vassar, 
according to our correspondent, the work has been 


| “deep, earnest, and free from all excitement, no assist- 


ance being employed outside the College except an 
occasional preacher on the Sabbath. The evening 
meetings have been very interesting, particularly the 
daily prayer-meeting half-an-hour before tea. This 
meeting has been held by the students since the open- 
ing of the College. Class prayer-meetings have been 





| membership. 








established by all the classes. The number of hopefu 
conversions has been large, embracing members of all 
of the classes.”’ 


At a recent meeting of the Baptist pastors of 
Baltimore, says the Watchman, “they considered the 
question whether one of our ministers could consist- 
ently baptize a person who had announced his purpose 
to join a pedobaptist denomination. The sentiment 
of all was very strongly opposed to the practice; and 
with this we are not surprised. But we are surprised 
that two of the ministers present declared those who 
desired to be baptized without uniting with our 
churches clearly unconverted.” 


Missionary progress in the South Seas, espe- 
cially ov the Gilbert Islands, has been quite remark- 
able during the past year. On one island, where a 
year ago 30 were reported to have professed Chris- 
tianity, there are now 320 who have thrown off hea- 
thenism. On another island, instead of 14 candidates 
reported last year{there are upwards of 400 this, and of 
these some one hundred have been admitted to church 
Reports from two other islands are 
equally encouraging. The work there is in charge of 
English missionaries. 





Brigham Young calls upon all good Mormons 
to continue * to assist the scattered poor of God's peo- 
ple in gathering to Zion.”’ In other words, he wants 
contributions to the emigration fund, and he reminds 
those in particular who have been helped to reach 
Utah in past years to turo about and help others who 
are waiting to come. If he makes the appeal in this 
shape, the propriety of calling the fund ‘‘ The Perpet- 
ual Emigration Fund”' is apparent. But, really, are 
we to have a perpetual emigration of Mormons from 
Europe, and a perpetual Salt Lake City for them te 
go to? 





Union meetings of considerable power have 
been held in Beloit, Wis., conducted by Rev. C. F. 
Clapp of Prairie du Chien, reaching largely the older 
members of the churches there. The college also has 
shared in the fruits of the work. The stores were 
closed nights so that the clerks could attend the meet- 
ings. At Dunlap, Iowa, the Congregational Church 
proceeds to the erection of a new house of worship 
immediately, to cost $4,000, without calling upon the 
Union for aid. Among the converts are some of the 
best business men in town, who wish to rear this 
church as a memorial of God’s goodness to them. 





One of the communications read before the 
New England Methodist Conference at Lowell, last 
week, came from the Rev. Dr. Foss, President of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., setting forth 
the educational advantages of that institution, the 
number of students in attendance, and its serious 
financial difficulties. Its personal property has shrunk 
very much, its income now being derived from only 
$201,000. Its real estate is mostly unprodvctive. The 
trustees call for an endowment of half a million dolars, 
and predict} disaster unless generous help:comes from 
the denomination. 





Davenport Congregational Church, New Ha- 
ven, has sufficient faith in the ‘free church ”’ sys- 
tem to adopt it for a year’s trial at least. There will 
be no renting of pews, and no prices will be put upon 
the seats. Voluntary subscriptions will be received, 
to be paid weekly by the envelope plan, and seats will 
be assigned by a committee chosen for the purpose. It 
is thought that by this plan the objection which some 
have to the selling of pews will be met, and that it will 
also be found easier in these hard times for the con- 
gregation to support church worship by weekly rather 
than quarterly offerings. 





A cast of M. Gauneau’s restoration of the 
Moabite Stone has been presented by the directors of 
the Louvre to the Committee of the English Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The long delay of seven years in 
putting together the fragments of the stone which 
remain bas been owing to M. Gauneau’s official occu- 
pation’. in Constantinople, and partly to his recent 
work of research in Palestine. The stone as now re- 
constructed is 4ft. lin. long by 2ft. 2in. broad, having 
aruaised border of two inches running round. About 
two-thirds of the inscription are preserved in the 
fragments. 





Acting upon the new plan of ‘‘denominare 
tional comity” accepted by the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Home Mission Societies, the two churches 
of these denominations in the town of Portland, 
Michigan, recently joined forces and became one body 
—the body in this case being Congregational. The 
occasion of the union was a happy one. As am ex- 
pression of welcome to those uniting from the Pres- 
byterian church, the Congregational ladies had the 
house beautifully decorated with evergreen and floral 
wreaths, the words ‘‘Onein Christ’”’ being made con- 
spicuous on an arch behind the pulpit. 





From statistics furnished at a recent meeting 
of Sbakers in Brooklyn, it appears that there arein 
existevce eighteen communities of that sect, baving 
about sixty families each. Three of the societies are 
located in the State ef New York—one at Mount Leb- 
anon, one at Groveland, in Livingston County, and a 
third at Watervliet, near Albany, Elder Evans, of tha 
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Mount Lebanon society, explaining the belief of the 
Shakers, said, at the meeting in Brooklyn, that they 
did not consider Jesus as the Christ, but as an expo- 
nent of the Christ spirit. The line of prophets de- 
scended from Melchisedec to John the Baptist. He 
spoke of the Shaker adherence to the non-combatant 
principle. War of all kinds, national debts, poverty, 
and many evils, were the results of wrong organio 
laws in government. Peace was the great culmination 
of the Christ spirit, with a Pentecostal church, where 
all things would be held in common. 

Lack of official returns makes all the published 
statistics of the various English denominations to a 
certain extent untrustworthy. Approximately, the 
figures, as lately compiled by Mr. H. 8S. Skeats, are as 
follows: 

“The 14,162 places of worship connected with the Estab- 
lished Church in 1851 be considers have increased to betwoen 
eighteen and nineteen thousand; while the 20,569 places of 
worship connected with other churches he believes have 
grown to upwards of 28,000. In the quarter of a century 
which has thus intervened, the Roman Catholic Church edi- 
fices have increased from 570 to 1,061; while Congrogationalist 
places of worship have increased from 3,244 to 4,113, and 
Baptists from 2,722 3,217. Mr. Skeats calculates that 
about £4,000,000 are annually contributed for the mainte- 
nance of worship in connection with the Established Church, 
in addition to £4,500,000 received from endowments; while 
the Nonconformists contribute for the maintenance of wor- 
ship in connection with their denominations about £6,000,000."’ 





Some one, writing to the Congregationalist, un- 
dertakes to correct the impression that Harvard Col- 
lege is essentially a Unitarian institution, by showing 
that in the last class of one hundred and forty-eight 
members not over forty represented that denomina- 
tion. He does not say, however, whether this is a fair 
average. The religious life of the students, it appears, 
is manifested in three religious societies. The largest 
bas over sixty members. The conditions of member- 
sbip are more Calvinistic than the creeds of most 
churches, Prayer-meetings are held weekly, are fully 
attended, and are interesting. The Episcopal students 
are united in a society numbering thirty-five men. 
Founded a few years since, this society has constantly 
increased its numbers and influence, and its power in 
the college, we are told, was never greater than it is 
to-day. There is also in the college a society composed 
entirely of those who bave the Christian ministry in 
view. It has thirty members. 





The old controversy over the proper date for 
HKaster Sunday, which has been revived this year, ends 
as unsatisfactorily as ever to the controversialists. 
Everybody else is content to follow the Prayer- Book 
tables, which set Master down tor next Sunday, the 
16th, the disputed point being whether last Sunday 
would not have been the more correct date. The 
usual rule in the case is this: ‘“‘ Easter-day is the Sun- 
day following that 14th day of the calendar moon 
which happens upon or next after March 21, except 
when that 14th day is Sunday, then Easter falls on the 
following Sunday."’ But it seems that the “learned” 
don't agree inp their understanding of the time when 
the calendar moon first appears. There is the ‘ pas- 
chal’ moon, the ** prayer-book”’ moon, the “ astronom- 
ical’ moon and the ‘real’ moon—all of which must 
be reconciled to each other in making the calculations. 
The trouble this year is said to be with the moon her- 
self. All the “movable feasts’ date from Easter; 
hence the necessity of fixing the latter by some in- 
variable rule. 





The Young Women’s Christian Association of 
this city took formal possession of their new building, 
No.7 East Fifteenth Street, on Friday evening, 3lst 
ult. There was a social reception on [the “oocasion, 
at which Mayor Wickham and several well-known 
citizens were present. Mr. Morris K. Jessup read a 
statement of the financial condition of the Association, 
showing that the original cost of the new building was 

,500, and the repairs, furniture, &c., amounted to 
$10,000. It is also proposed to make an addition to the 
building at a cost of $25,000. Between $40,000 and 
$50,000 remain to be raised by the Association. Dor- 
man B. Eaton was next introduced, and spoke of the 
benevolent aspects of woman’s work for her own sex. 
In looking over the report of the Association he had 
found tbat it was composed of a band of women who 
were working in the spirit of the Gospel, and in ways 
wise and sagacious, which were well adapted to uplift 
and encourage without enfeebling. To bring women 
at the two extremes of society together so that one 
should receive advice and opportunity from the other 
was one object of the Association. In reading the re- 
turns of the police justices he had found that there 
were 84,000 arrests during the past year. Out of 400 
felonies, 84 were committed by women; out of 7,000 
assaults, women were the offenders in 1,009 oases; of 
13,000 persens arrested for disorderly conduct, 7,000 
were women; and out of 20,207 arrests for intoxication, 
13,790 were of women. This, he said, showed the moral 
condition of women in this city and woman's opportu- 
nity to work in their behalf. The new building is 
three stories high, the first floor being taken up by the 
library, reading-room, parlor, and employment-room ; 
on the second floor are class-rooms, a serving-room, 
and a reading and writing class-room, while on the 
third flocr are situated the studios of the Association. 

Sunday-school lesson for April 15, Acts ii. 12-28 
—Peter’s Defense ; for April 13, Acts ii. 37-47—the 





Early Christian Church; for April 30, Acts iii, 1-11— 
the Lame Man Healed. 





—Rev. H. N. Burton, late of Sandusky, Ohio, 
accepts his call to Plymouth Church, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

—Right Rev. John Jones, the venerable Episeo- 
pal Bishop of Virginia, died at the Theological Semi- 
nary near Alexandria ou the 5th iust. His age was 
eighty. 

—Mr. Osman Sellew, a member of the Vine 
Street Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Dr. Boyn- 
ton, pastor, bas presented that church with a parson- 
age costing $18,000. 

—Rev. Dr. Robert Davidson, one of the Direc 
tors of Princeton Seminary, and formerly an active 
and prominent minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
died suddenly at Philadelphia on the 6th inst. 

—Mr. T. M. Stewart, of Philadelphia, was re- 
ceutly dropped from the roll of the North United 
Presbyterian Church in that city, because he belonged 
to the Odd Fellows Order, He appeals to his Presby- 
tery for restoration. 

—Dr. Reynolds, the Maine temperance reformer, 
has begun work in Connecticut. In Eaatern Massa- 
chusetts Reform Clubs have been organized in about 
twenty-five places, and the results of the movement 
generally are satisfactory. 

—English Ecclesiastical trials are costly. Mr. 
Jenkins, of the Clifton Communion case, has to pay 
six or eight thousand dollars, and his rector, Mr. 
Cook, is mulcted in hardly alesssum. The friends of 
both are coming to their relief. 

—The ladies of a Presbyterian church in Ken- 
tucky recently sent a note to their pastor informing 
him that there was, subject to his order, a sum of 
money in the bank sufficient to meet his expenses for 
a trip to the Philadelphia Centennial. 


—Dr. Mark Hopkins delivered the sixth and last 
lecture on the Scriptural Idea of God before the Yale 
Divinity School last Friday. The students of the 
school have formally expressed their appreciation of 
the lectures and request that they be published. 

—M. Louis Blane and eleven other Radical depu- 
ties in the French Assembly have given notice of an 
amendment to the Budget, stopping all salaries, pen- 
sions, and grants to ecclesiastics and religious bodies, 
whether Catholic, Calvinist, Lutheran, or Jewish. 
Such an amendment will not be adopted yet. 


—Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, preaches every 
Monday noon in Meionaon Hall on live topics, and 
draws large audiences. Mr. Cook graduated from 
Harvard some years ago, having first studied two 
years at Yale, and is known as a vigorous expounder 
of practical Christianity. “He is a very profitable 
man to hear,’’ some one writes. 





| General Nets, 


TurEspAy, Apri. 4th. 


The Senate, in executive session, rejected the 
nomination of Richard H. Dana as Minister to Enog- 
land.—Senators Boutwell, Cameron (Wis.), Oglesby, 
Bayard, and McDonald were appointed as the com- 
mittee to investigate the Mississippi election fraud.— 
Articles of impeachment against ex-Secretary Belknap 
were laid before the Sevate by the House managers.— 
In the House, bills were offered to restore the Japan- 
ese Indemnity and to prevent further Mexican raids, 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5th. 


About thirty tons of powder exploded in Salt 
Lake City, killing and wounding several persons.—The 
Army Headquarters is ordered back to Washirpgton.— 
The Republicans carried Rbode Island on a light vote, 
but failed to elect a Governor; Mr. Lippitt has a 
plurality, but lacks 1,400 of a majority ; the Legislature 
is Republican.—The United States Senate organized as 
a High Court of Impeachment. After being sworn 
in ‘by Chief Justice Waite, the Court adjourned until 
the 17th inst.—In the House, the Indian Bureau bill 
was discussed. 


TuurspaAy, APRIL 6th. 


The suppression of the Mexican revolt is an- 
nounced,—Mr. Belknap was formally cited to appear 
before the Senate.—Mr. Pierrepont, Gen. Babcock, 
Col. Luckey and Mr. Bradley have testified as‘to the 
Bell-charges, and the last three admit that Bell was 
employed by them, though they deny that it was to 
steal evidence.—Third-class mail matter occupied the 
attention of the United States Senate.—The House 
passed the Senate bill fixing the President’s salary at 
£25,000. The six per cent. interest bill was beaten. 

Fripay, APRIL 7th. 

Private bill day in the House of Representa- 
tives. A large number of bills for pension and relief 
were passed.—Whitley, formerly in the Government 
Secret Service, testified that Babcock ordered him to 
commit the safe burglary in Washington. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 8th. 

In the English university boat race Cambridge 
beat Oxford by three lengths: time, 20 minutes, 19 
seconds.—Hostilities are to be resumed in Herzego- 
vina.—Babcock contradicts Whitley on the main issue. 


LETTER PROM REV. J. M. STURTH. 
VANT, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE. 








THE PROTEST OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
PILGRIMS AGAINST THE RESULT OF THE 
LATE BROOKLYN COUNCIL. 


fe IS is certainly a very remarkable document. 
Whatever we may thiuk of its intrinsic merits, 
the peculiar circumstances attending its birth and 1n- 
troduction to the churches of the Congregational fel- 
lowship invest it with unusual and even painful 
interest, and demand for it the most careful, candid 
and scrutinizing consideration. On the Sabbath eve- 
ning previous to its adoption by the Church of the 
Pilgrims the distinguished pastor of that church ad- 
dressed a very large and highly interested audience, 
reviewing the action of the late Council, and indicating 
his solemn conviction that the longer existence of the 
gteat Congregational fellowship of churches is in im- 
minent peril; and the document itself contains inter- 
nal evidence of its having been put forth as a platform 
on which to rally the distracted members of this com- 
union, and save them from a tempest of avarchy 
aid confusion which is otherwise to lay waste the fair 
heritage of our fathers. For my own part I must 
frankly confess that the dangers which so alarm Dr. 
Storrs seem to me much more imaginary than real, 
and | cannot trust this platform without first carefully 
inquiring whether it is indeed the platform of our 
fathers, of the pilgrims, of John Robinson, and, still 
more, of the churches which the apostles founded. 

1. The document opens as follows: 

“Whereas, there is a known and authoritative ecclesiastical 
law of the Congregational Church," &c. 

My first criticism is that no authority can, I believe, 
be found in any respectable Congregational writer for 
using the pbrase ‘Congregational Church” in any 
such sense as that in which it is here employed. Itisa 
barbarism in Congregational literature. Persons liv- 
ipg under centralized systems of church government, 
and under the influence of the ideas which such sysa- 
tems foster, often speak of the ‘Congregational 
Church” in the sense in which the phrase is here used. 
We smile at tbeir ignorance of that of which they are 
assuming to speak, and never ourselves use the words 
except as descriptive of a local church organized after 
the Congregational form. The first impression we 
received in reading this first sentence of the document 
was one of the profoundest wonder that such a use of 
language should have emanated from the Church of 
the Pilgrims and its renowned pastor. 

A little more refiection, however, discloses to our 
view what is still more startling. This is not a mere 
barbarism in our denominational literature. It is 
more and worse than that. Changesin forms of speech 
generally imply corresponding changes in thought. 
It is so in this case. Here is a declaration of a princi- 
ple which is fundamentally at variance with our 
whole polity, and subversive of it—a principle which, 
it seems to me, no man could ever have adopted and 
proclaimed till he had already parted with all of Con- 
gregationalism except the name. 

That principle is, that there is on earth an organie 
church, separate from the local society of believers, 
having and administering an authoritative govern- 
ment over all the local churches in a given fellowship. 
The Presbyterian, Episcopal, Catholic, and all hier- 
archal churches are founded on the assumed rightful- 
ness of such a general organization. Precisely at this 
point all Congregational churches are at issue with all 
other ecclesiastical systems. The fundamental princi- 
ple of Congregationalism, the principle without which 
there can be no Congregationalism, is, that there is no 
ecclesiastical authority but that of Jesus Christ him- 
self above and baving authority over the local church, 
To call one a Congregationalist who denies this princi 
ple is a contradiction in terms. 

There can be no such system of Congregational law, 
other than the law of Christ himself as written in the 
divine Word, as is here claimed. How was that code 
of law enacted? Is it answered, by the decrees of 
Synods and the decisions of regularly organized and 
orderly Councils? This can never be. No principle 
is better understood among us than that the whele 
function of Synods and Councils is advisory. They 
can advise; they cannot legislate. Their acts can 
never have the force of authoritative law. They can 
have no authority whatever but the “ reasonableness 
thereof.’’ To claim for them any other authority is to 
strike a blow at the very foundation of Congregation- 
alism. It is, as the Christian Mirror has well said, 
a “new Congregationalism,”’—a Congregationalism 
which is no Congregationalism,—a system unknown to 
our fathers, except as they knew it well, to resist and 
reject it. 

I must not be understood to deny that there are 
principles in and underlying our system, which are 
recognized by us all as obligatory. There are such 
principles. Many of them are expressed in the decrees 
of Synods and the decisions of Councils. But they do 
not derive their authority from the Synods or Councils 
that bave affirmed them. They are not made binding 
on local churches and individuals by the legislative 
authority of any Congregational church, universal or 
national. Such np idea is utterly foreign to our sys- 
tem. They are principles of common sense and com- 
mon equity which bind all social beings in all their 
relations. They are laws of God’s universal kingdom 
of truth and righteousness. There cannot be anything 
in the acts of the late Council balf so revolutionary as 
the introduction amoung us of such novelties of speech. 
If our churches and people become accustomed to 
them and tolerant of them revolution is not only inev- 
iiable but near at band, 

All churches, therefore, that are in the least dis- 
posed to adopt this action of the Church of the Pil- 
grims should be well aware that in adopting its very 
first sentence they will renounce and utterly disown 
the fundamental principle of the polity of our fathers. 
Dr. Storrs, in bis review of the recent Council, impli- 
edly threatens to withdraw from tbe Congregational 
covnection unless the great body of our churches shall 
approve of this action of the Church of the Pilgrims. 
Let us act in this matter with our eyes fully opened 
to the fact that if we do follow in the footsteps of that 
church, though we may retain the Congregational 
neme, and even havea fragment of Plymouth rock in 
the stone walls of our church edifices, we sball openly 
and solemly disavow Congregationalism itself as it has 
always existed as a historical system. 

2. We have next in the continuance of the preamble 
a specification of six points said to be affirmed in the 
Result of the Council, against which the Church of the 
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- Che Household. 


IS IT WASTED TIME? 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


LETTER signed ‘‘A Thoughtless House- 

keeper,” is evidently written under the impres- 
sion that directions for sytematic and thorough 
cleanliness in all the departments of household labor 
are snares to catch unwary women, and hold them to 
unmitigated drudgery. If our suggestions lead any to 
feel that a suitable regard for neatness must of neces- 
sity allow no time for other and important duties, 
we greatly regret it; for if this is a well grounded 
impression it must be the result of a most infelicitous 
mode of expression on our part; but it does not change 
our firm belief in the necessity of the completeness and 
nicety with which all work should be done; not for 
the sake of neatness alone, though that is of sufficient 
importance, but because in the end it is an absolute 
saving of time, strength and money. 

We'do not propose to discuss this ‘‘ Thoughtless 
Housekeeper’s”’ complaint at all for our own justifica- 
tion, but hope by a few more words on this subject to 
convince theinexperienced that true cleanliness—even 
the most fastidious precision—need not consume so 
mucb precious time as many are fond of assuming. 

Will it be thought a severe or uncharitable inference 
if we confess to a suspicion that a desire to employ 
one’s time in more ennobling pursuits is not always 
the true or most potent objection to careful house- 
keeping? Is there not alittle indolence? A little dis- 
inclination to that particular form of employment, 
which is truly at the bottom of most protests of this 
kind? Would not ‘a little more sleep, a little more 
slumber, a little more folding of the hands to sleep,” 
be better relished than to be up bright and early, 
** putting the house to rights,”’ looking after and recti- 
fying little mistakes, or starting the machinery for the 
day’s work satisfactorily? Or, perhaps, an untimely 
call, or the late farewell of a guest the night before, 
may have taken one from an interesting book and left 
it at an unfortunate sentence, which keeps the mind 
in so uncomfortable and impatient a state of expect- 
ancy that the temptation is very strong to hurry 
through the next morning's work in a most careless 
manner. 

Our “ Thoughtless Housekeeper '’—this is a ‘‘ nom de 
plume” of ber own—says: 








“After reading your last article on dusting, etc., I could 
not help asking myself, For what end is woman created? 
Has she no immortal soul to save, or is she simply a machine 
made for the sole purpose of fitting and preparing a house 
and caring for the furniture,” etc. ‘‘If this is woman’s mis- 
sion on earth,I will forthwith arm myself with an old silk 
handkerchief, chamois skin, paint brush and bellows, and try 
to fulfill it.”’ 

Now this must bea very “ Thoughtless Housekeeper”’ 
indeed, and very inexperienced, if she does not know 
that it will take but a small portion of the early morn- 


ing—not very much longer than it must have taken to | 


concoct that note—to carry out our directions to the 
letter. Let her, for once, get the “old silk handker- 
chief” and other needed implements, and try it faith- 
fully for one week, and see if this mountain does not 
speedily shrink into a mole hill of very small dimen- 
sions. We advise only what we have too often tried 
not to feel confident that by working systematically 
one can be particularly exact, and yet always find a 
good portion of time for other duties: to care for the 
children, to seek the comfort and happiness of the 
household generally, to enjoy society and social life in 
@ proper degree, to help the needy and show kindness 
to thesick and sorrowful. One can be’scrupulously neat 
and yet find leisure to read and write, to cultivate the 
mind, enrichand enlarge the understanding, and look- 
ing to ‘tour Father’’ for help and guidance, give heed 
to the welfare of the “immortal soul.” 

Yet to learn to do this easily, and with dextrous 
celerity, is not the work of a day, but cometh by ex- 
perience. If taught by a skillful guide from early 
girlhood it becomes a “second nature,” and the work 
is performed easily and naturally. To those who have 
not bad early training it is for a timé a hard lesson, 
yet one that each trial lightens. But there are certain 
conditions that it is absolutely necessary should be 
complied with before “‘ the yoke becomes easy and the 
burden {light ;’’ no more, however, in this than in all 
important duties. We have not found that those most 
efficient in domestic affairs, or the most earnest and 
successful in self-culture, can afford to let the sun be 
far ahead of them on his morning journey before they 
also are ready to commence their own day’s labors, or 
that through the day there is leisure for many hours 
of gossip or fashionable calls. Time enough for all 
useful, social enjoyments, but little to be squandered 
foolishly. 

If any housekeeper will make early rising a fixed 
babit, and see that her hand-maidens follow her ex- 
ample—provided she is obliged to have any—it will 
not take many weeks for even an inexperienced one to 
learn that all the little niceties that at first seem burden- 
some, but which give an air of refinement and cheer- 
fulness to every family, can be carefully attended to 
before they are ready to assemble at the breakfast 
table; or if doing without help can be so far adjusted 
asto make the morning meal pleasant and comforta- 


serve to accomplish the rest of the dusting and adorn- 
ing, and one can pass on to other duties with a quiet 
conscience. There is so much time gained by early 
rising, and for reasons which we are incompetent to 
explain the early morning labors seem so much less 
harassing and less broken in upon, that we cannot 
but think if those who are now so ready to criticise 
our suggestions as over-particular would try the ex- 
| periment they would find so much pleasure that, when 
once the habit has become firmly established, if would 
be hard to persuade them to go back to the old way 
of late hours and unmetbodical labor. 

Too large a circle of calling acquaintances is not 
conducive to good housekeeping or to self-improve- 
ment—at least, we eannot imagine how it can be. It is 
impossible to perform all the duties that must devolve 
on every housekeeper, even if thoughtless or inexpe- 
rienced, or to have any time for one’s own culture, or 
for works of mercy, if hours are frittered away in 
mere ceremonious calls. Aside from the waste of 
time, an extensive circle of acquaintance is not im- 
proving, or half as enjoyable as fewer and more select. 
It is impossible to give enough time to such calls to 
make them profitable. One cannot make the call so 
long as to find time for much of importance to con- 
verse about. The weather, which keeps on the even 
or uneven tenor of its way uninflueuced by any com- 
ment, and what has been, now is, or promises to 
be the next day’s storm or sunshine is evident to 
each individual, and needs no words or time wasted 
upon it. Therefore, such calls are always in danger of 
degenerating into mere gossip, if not into something 
worse. That is bad for all concerned, lessening the 
spirit of kindness and benevolence that should be the 
governing motive iu social life, and deadening one’s 
own moral perceptions. 

To say nothing of the practical oreven manual labor 
that every sensible housekeeper must feel should come 
under her own supervision,—not to be delegated to 
others,—we think she cannot be truly happy if any 
large amount of her time is devoted to even the best 
form of social life. For to do that, if she is blessed 
with children, they and many other important duties 
must be left too much to the care of employees, who, 
however good or well-meaning, ought not to be ex- 
pected to supply her place—especially in the care and 
influence of the little ones. Bearing all these respon- 
sibilities in mind, we cannot but think that, instead of 
dwarfing the intellect or neglecting the soul by too 
exact or fastidious neatness, there is very much more 
time spent and more danger incurred on that which 
custom and etiquette has forced upon f{woman, and 
which profiteth not, than the most scrupulous neatness 
can bring upon her. 

Now we are confident that our view is the correct 
one, but if not clearly and brilliantly stated will our 
readers kindly remember that while we are trying to 
write we are nearing Cape Hatteras, a cold, fierce 
storm is howling about us in a most threatening man- 
ner, the ship groaning and quivering like a wild bird 
just in the snare, and the writer is fearfully sea-sick. 
Bearing this in mind, kind reader, excuse all defects, 
and we will retire, hoping that you are safely sheltered 
in a warm, happy home, surrounded by your nearest 
and dearesi—whom may God preserve. 








RECEIPTS. 

MUFFINS WITHOUT YEAST.—One quart of flour, two 
eggs beaten separately, one tablespoonful lard, one of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one cup sour milk, and 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat all together 
and bake immediately. 

LicgHT DuMPLINGS.—To every cup of cold water 
needed to make as much dough as is desired, put one 
teaspoonful cream tartar and half a teaspoonful of 
soda; then stir in instantly flour enough to make a 
little thicker than biscuit; cut out and boil twenty 
minutes. If directions are strictly followed you will 
have light dumplings. 

RAIseD GEmMS.—One pint of warm milk, four table- 
spoonfuls home-made or one fourth of a pint of brew- 
er’s yeast, stirred well together. Two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
wheat meal enough to make it as stiff as one can stir 
easily with a spoon. Let it rise about nine hours. 
Stir it only with a spoon. When raised dip out 
and fill the well-greased gem-pans about two thirds 
full and bake in a quick oven. 

PIcKED-UP CopFtIsH.—Pull the fish in little bits, then 
soak half an hour in a good deal of cold water. Pour 
off the water, put the fish in a saucepan and add more 
cold water; simmer till tender. If too salt pour off 
the water in which it is cooking, and again cover with 
cold water, and when it boils up drain off the water 
and cover with good thick cream, and add a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg, or larger if the cream is 
notrich. Set over the stove till it boils up, and thick- 
en with flour wet with water. Stirin a beaten egg 
while hot, and serve. 

For CoLorinc EASTER Ecos.—To color them a 
beautiful crimson buy five cents’ worth of cochineal, 
| put this to two quarts of water and boil the egg in it. 
| Another good colering islogwood. You can also bronze 
them with common bronze used for shoes. To scratch 

figures on them use a quill dipped in vinegar. Another 
| way to color them is to sew brightly colored ribbons 
| tightly around the eggs, put atablespoonful of powder- 

ed alum in a quart of water and boil the eggs in it for 
an hour or two. If the color is not deep enough repeat 





ble. <A very short time, after the family separate, will | the process, 








Che Little Folks, 


GRANDMOTHER TOMLINSON’S STORY. 


By Irvine L. BEMAN, 








HE following story is strictly authentic, as 

recited by one of its heroines, Grandmother Tom- 
linson, and phonographically reported as it fell from 
her lips. 

The incident occurred in 1782, at Bryant, Kentucky, 
now a station on the Kentucky Central Railway, a 
few miles from Lexington, but then a stockade for 
defense against the Indians. There were forty or fifty 
families occupying log cabins built near together, and 
surrounded by a fence of logs, called a stockade. A 
stockade was made by digging a deep, narrow ditch, 
and then planting in it large, long logs, upright and 
tight together, and filling in the soil around them. 
Such a fence was fifteen or twenty feet high, and an 
efficient fortification when the enemy had no cannon 
with which to destroy it. It was built with crooks or 
angles, called bastions, and was pierced with many 
port-boles, through which those.inside could discharge 
their rifles at a foe outside. 

At one point was a huge gate of logs, swinging on 
great wooden hinges, which, when closed, was as 
strong as any part of the walls. 

The people living in Bryant stockade were farmers, 
and around their wooden fort lay their beautifnl 
farms, covered at the time of this story with corn and 
other growing crops. 

A few words about our heroine, and we are ready 
for the story. Grandmother Tomlinson’s life began in 
Western Pennsylvania ten years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or, as she used to say, ‘‘ before 
the first Fourth of July,”’ and closed in Kentucky 
when she was above ninety years of age. At the 
recital of this incident she was a sweet dld lady, the 
soul of piety and truth, and almost worshiped by all 
who knew her. 

In the spring of 1782, when she was nearly sixteen, 
her parents, with several younger children, removed 
from Penusylvapia to Bryant. It would be interest- 
ing, if we had space, to copy her account of the jour- 
ney in a rough flat boat down the Ohio River to 
Maysville, and thence on horseback some sixty miles 
across the wild country to their new home. 

Tbose were perilous times on the frontier; the In- 
dians, incited by British agents, waging a fiercer war 
against the settlers than anything in the Atlantio 
States about which so many Centennial words are 
used in these days. Kentucky was aptly styled ‘‘the 
dark and bloody ground.”’ 

Now for Grandmother Tomlinson’s story: 

It was the morning of the 15th of August, just a 
week after my birthday. Most of the night mother 
and I had been helping father mould bullets and pre- 
pare for an early march with the garrison to Hoy’s 
stockade, near which Captain Holder had recently 
been defeated by the Indians, Little did we imagine 
that nearly a thousand warriors were gathering then 
in the fields and woods about us, eager for our scalps. 

At early dawn all the men in the stockade paraded 
with their guns and accouterments, and food enough 
for four days. The women and children were all out 
to say good-bye, and the gate was about to be opened 
for their departure, when suddenly on the back side 
of the stockade there was heard the most unearthly 
noise of guns and shouting and screaming, so that 
many of the children began to cry for fear. 

We all ran to the picketing and saw through the 
portholes a party of thirty or forty Indians standing 
among the corn, brandishing their tomahawks, firing 
guns, and yelling like the hideous savages they were. 

Some of the young men were for rushing out at 
once and attacking them openly. But the older men, 
who®understood Indians better, said, ‘‘No;” for it was 
only a decoy party to draw us out where some larger 
concealed force would destroy us.§ 

Instantly the more experienced of the garrison went 
to the front side of the fort and began to peer sharply 
through the port-holes, expecting to see the real danger 
there. 

But nothing was in sight yet. However, a keen 
watch was kept up as the sun rose, and pretty soon 
those best qualified to judge decided that a large force 
of warriors was concealed in the low bushes beyond 
the spring. As soon as this was certain it was resolved 
to send somebody to Lexington to warn the people 
there, and to obtain assistance. There were horses in 
this stockade, and young Tomlinson, afterward your 
grandfather, and another} man, volunteered to under- 
take the service. 

Mounting two of the swiftest animals, the gate was 
thrown open, and they rode out as hard as they could 
rup down the Lexington road. We expected the In- 
dians by the spring would fire at them; but they did 
not, showing that they thought themselves undiscov- 
ered, and were so numerous as not to fear any rein- 
forcements that might come from Lexington. The 
Indians among the corn were not in sight of the gate 
and the road, but they still kept up the most horrible 
noises. 

Some of the old Indian fighters now held a council 
to consider what to do, for, although in every way well 
armed for the struggle, our garrison was but a handful 
beside our enemy. 

It was decided to act for awhile as if we did not 
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suspect the ambuscade by the spring, aud thus see if 
they would not expose themselves to our advantage. 

But one difficulty of an alarming nature was dis- 
covered :—we had no water in the stockade. The 
spring inside the picketing had been dry for many 
days, as it was a very hot summer, and we had been 
bringing water from the outside spring near which so 
many Indians were concealed. 

Not a bucket of water was there inside the fort, as 
we used it all during the night in preparing for the 
early march so suddenly interrupted. If the siege 
should continue even twenty-four hours we should 
suffer fearfully in the parching August weather; and 
it might hold out for several days, in which case we 
should actually perish from thirst, as cruel a foe as the 
bloodthirsty savages. 

‘“‘What shall be done?” went from lip to lip, and 
even our bravest men seemed alarmed at our peril 
from this lack of water. 

At length a plan was proposed. 

The old Indian fighters said that the principal force 
of the Indians was near the spring, concealed, and 
would not show themselves until their leaders saw a 
chance to capture the stockade at a rush. The party 
in the corn was intended to draw our attention away 
from their main body, and make us careless on our 
gate front. But as long as we seemed on our guard 
uo general attack would be made. Therefore a few 
persons might safely go after water, if the garrison 
would make a show of watchfulness in their defense. 

At this suggestion, one of the mothers proposed that 
the women should go after the water in their usual 
way, while the men made show of being on the alert. 
**Probably,” she said, ‘‘the women could go to the 
spring and return unharmed if they would do so with- 
out acting as if they suspected an enemy nearer than 
the corn. The Indians would not forfeit their hope of 
taking the stockade by surprise, just for the sake of 
killing a few women.” 

This bold project met at first much opposition. 
Some of the men would not listen to the proposal that 
their wives and daughters should run such risk; a 
few children, catching the idea, set up a frightened 
wailing; and certain of the women, as was natural, 
had no relish for the dangerous undertaking. I re- 
member one 1n particular, a boastful creature, who 
had always seemed to consider herself as brave as the 
bravest men, but now showed herself a great coward, 
exclaiming, *‘Let the men bring the water. Weare 
not bullet proof! The savages will take a woman’s 
scalp as soon as &@ man’s!” 

But our leaders urged so many and such good rea- 
sovs for our going to the spring, and so many of the 
older women were in favor of it, that in a few minutes 
all agreed to the plan, and it was decided that every 
woman in the stockade able to bring a pail of water 
should go, so as to show no partiality. We were not 
togo all in a crowd, but stringing along two or three 
together, as naturally as possible, so as to excite no 
suspicion among the Indians. 

Then.we got our buckets, some of us carrying two. 
Oh, how plainly I remember those few minutes. Many 
of us wore shoes or moccasins, but we all took them 
off so as to run the faster if we had need. 

We stood all together by the picketing, and a paler- 
faced crowd of women was never seen. But there 
was no fainting, asin these days is so common among 
ladies. 

The men, each with two or three loaded guns near 
him, gathered along the stockade at the portholes, 
ready to fire on the Indians if they attacked us. Two 
of the strongest were to manage the gate. 

Finally, when all were ready my mother suggested 
that a prayer should be offered before we went out, 
for, said she, ‘If God does not shield us we shall never 
come back.” This idea pleased all, both men and 
women. 

Mr. Reynolds, whose son was captain of the garri- 
son, knelt down on the ground, while everybody knelt 
around him ; and such a prayer as that old man prayed! 
The people in these days, ministers and all, do not 
know how to pray as folks prayed in those bloody 
times. You do not feel your need of God as you 
would if a thousand wild Indians were at your very 
doors,!panting to kill you and all your loved ones. You 
do not nowadays, hourly, hold your lives in your 
hande, and feel that you have no hope but in the 
Lord. 

The white-haired old man in a quavering voice told 
God our very hearts, and it did seem as if God was 
right there to hear him. How wives were going forth 
from husbands into the jaws of death; how young 
daughters were running the risk of a captivity worse 
than death; how mothers were leaving their babes 
whom they loved more dearly than hfe—thus he 
prayed; and as his words were literally true, we all 
felt them in such a prayerful earnestness as people do 
not feel in the splendid modern churches, where 
prayers are almost a mere form. And he besought 
God, weeping, that every soul in Bryant’s stovkade 
wight, that day and that minute, be born again and 
thus fitted to dieor live. I was not until then a Chris- 
tian; but while I was, kneeling there on the hard- 
trodden earth I felt I must give myself to God, and I 
did; and from that awful hour I date my hope of 
heaven. AndI was not the only one; every poor sin- 
ner in the fort did the same. It was a great revival 
within fifteen minutes, and nearly two score persons 
were then and there converted, and they held on 
faithful unto death. That is the way men ought 
always to pray, with blood-red feeling and meaning 





in their hearts and words; for so God would always 
hearand answer. When we arose from our knees men 
and all were in tears, and we knew God would take 
care of us, die or live. 

Then there was a moment of sad and fond farewells, 
and,we began to slip through the gate and start for 
the spring. How vivid it is yet to me, though it was 
about seventy years ago! I can see and feel it all, 
as if it were now before me; the sun was some two 
hours high, and the very air seemed as still as death; 
there were the moccasins we had removed standing in 
a row by the picketing; the little children were crying 
by the cabin doors; the men were going to their guns 
by the portholes. 

I went out with my mother, and as we were passing 
through the gate she said iv a low tone: 

“Walk behind me, Hetty, so if they shoot they will 
not hit you till they kill me.” 

But I replied: 

**No; for father’s sake and the children, I will keep 
between you and the Indians.”’ 

And I did; going to the spring 1 walked before her, 
and returning I kept behind her. While we were dip- 
ping up the water 1 chanced to see under the bushes 
the feet of one Indian and the hand of another grasp- 
ing a tomabawk; they were not twenty steps from 
me, and I trembled so I could hardly stand. 

But God heard the prayer, and within a few minutes 
everyone was safe back in the stockade, and the Indi- 
ans had not fired ashot. But some of the buckets were 
not very full, for it is not an easy task when you shake 
like the leaves to carry water without spilling. 

Authors may write about the courage of soldiers in 
battle, but I think if they had it all so deathly still and 
dreadful, without a drum beat ora bugle note, they 
might not be braver than we women were. But it 
was all of the good mercy of God. As the Book says: 
“If it bad not been the Lord who was on our side when 
men rose up against us, then they had swallowed us 
up quick when their wrath was kindled against us.”’ 

The rest of the story is soon told. The Indians 
attacked the stockade that afternoon, but the men 
fired accurately and rapidly among them, and we 
women kept their guns loaded, and the red skins lost 
many in killed and wounded, while on our side not a 
person was burt. 

In less than forty-eight hours their leader, a rene- 
gade white man by tbe name of Simon Girty, became 
discouraged, and they all stole away through the great 
forests. We afterwards found out that when we went 
to the spring we were within short rifle shot of more 
than six hundred warriors. 

Two days after, this same army of Indians] fought 
and defeated the Kentuckians in the bloody battle of 
the Blue Licks, in which more than sixty of the best 
men on the Borders were killed, among whom were 
Colonel Todd, Colonel Trigg, Major Harland, Captain 
Gordon, and the second son of Colonel Daniel Boone. 
So you see, if we had fallen into their hands, the Indi- 
ans would have made short work with us, 








THE ACORN CUPS. 
By Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


HERE were, to begin with, two or three hun- 

dred of them, when uncle Edward brought them 
from the woods and gave them to Johnny. And how 
pleased Johnny was! Fora few days he played with 
them a great deal and had agreat paper box to keep 
them in. He played they were cups and saucers to set 
table witb, and then he played they were fairy bowls. 
He liked to hear them rattle when he poured them 
down on the floor, and he liked to see them roll about. 
It was not long before the paper box fell to pieces, but 
Johnny’s apron did just as well to carry the acorns 
about in, and when he was not playing with them he 
kept them on the lower closet shelf. 

But there was one bad thing about theacorns; when- 
ever Johnny brought them out on the floor they were 
always getting under foot. If anybody walked across 
the room, every two er three steps there would bea 
little crashing sound and an exclamation, 

“There! I’ve trodden on another acorn!” 

Mamma didn’t mind as long as the acorn cups seemed 
to give Johnny so much pleasure, but when after a 
while she noticed that he only brought them out for 
the sake of hearing them rattle down on the floor, and 
that then he turned away to his other playthings, she 
knew that the charm was gone. She was getting tired 
herself of seeing them about, and stepping on them, 
tired of sweeping up the broken ones, and tired of 
picking up all the rest when, as now often happened, 
Johnny ran off and forgot them. She made a mental 
calculation : If eight orten acorn cups were stepped on 
every day and swept into the fire, how long would it 
take the whole to gradually vanish like the ‘little 
Injuns” in the song! 

She was in the midst of the problem when she heard 
a little gleeful chuckle behind her, and turning saw 
baby Nan in the very act of putting two acorn cups 
into her inquisitive little mouth! Suppose she had 
swallowed them ! 

“Johnny,” said mamma quickly, “you don’t care 
anything about your acorn cups now. Sha'n’t I burn 
them up? They’l) make a beautiful blaze.” 

Johnny was very busy cutting pretty fences out of 
paper, but he stopped and thought. No, he didn’t 
know as he cared about his acorns any more. They 
didn’t make very good cups and saucers after all; they 
were always tipping one side or the other, and the day 





he put bread and milk into some of them it all spilled 
over. He cared a great deal more about cutting papor 


than he did about acorns,—he guessed he’d let mamma 


burn them up. 

“Yes, you may burn them, mamma!” he said, and 
then he jumped up and ran over to the fire to see the 
“beautiful blaze.”’ 

And now the affair would seem well over. Johnny 
went back to his cutting with an unruffled brow, and 
mamma sat down to sew on Nannie’s new aprons. She 
had beep sewing perhaps fifteen minutes when she was 
startled by a sound of woe from Johnny. 

‘*Mamma,” he saic with a piteous little quiver in his 
voice, “I want my acorns!”’ 

“Why, darling,” she replied, “ they're all burned 
up, you know we burned them together, and you 
belped throw them in.” 

“ Well, I want’em now!” hesobbed. ‘‘I want ’em to 
make little boats to sail in the wash bowl. Real pretty 
little boats, mamma! I want my acorns!” 

“QO, Johnny!” said mamma, feeling very sorry, “I 
thought you would never want them again, and they 
were so much in the way. But I would have saved 
out some if I had known. Why didu’t you think of 
boats before?” 

“IT think of’em now!” mourned Johnny, “I didn't 
want my acorns burnt, mamma!”’ 

And there he was, a little heap of woe at mamma's 
feet. What could she do? She was sorry for her boy, 
sbe could imagine just how it seemed to him when he 
suddenly thought of it—the great bowl brim full ef 
water, and the tiny fleet of acorn boats. It would have 
been pretty ; she could have stuck little pins into some 
of the boats for him, with bits of ribbon for flags! 

And there would be no more acorns till fall! But 
she bad heard a wise man say it wasn’t best to pity 
children and condole with them very much, but rather 
teach them to take a sunshiny view of everything; so 
she said cheerfully,’ 

* Never mind, Johnny boy! The trees will be getting 
more acorns ready all summer, and when they fall, 
we'll have an acorn pic-nic, and go gather a big basket 
full. Come up bere and tell me how to make the cake 
for the pic-nic, shall it have red candies on the top?” 

So at last Johnny smiled, and he is going to wait very 
cheerfully for the acorns to grow. 

But his mamma could not help thinking how many 
times bigger people than be let thingsslip away from 
them, out of their lives, out of their souls, beyond 
recall, and then carry a heart ache all the time for 
what no summer aud no fall can ever bring back. 








Pujzles, 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

It was a cape south of Ireland morning in a cape south of New 
Jersey. The air seemed a little country in South America. I 
heard a river in Virginia calling to a city in North Carolina 
and myself to come and takea walk. She ran up to get her 
mountain in Oregon, and when she came down we started for 
the lake in Canada. A city in Ohio had prepared us a lunch of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, a river in Idaho, and a country of 
Europe; for our island south of Maine we had four towns in 
New Jersey. We had not gone far when I heard a city in 
North Carolina scream, and, looking down, saw a river in 
Nebraska taking up a lake in Minnesota. I struck it, and it 
was soon a sea in Palestine. After a cape south of Newfound- 
land we sat down to rest on a mountain in Vermont bank 
under a lake in the Province of Ontario, and ate our lunch eff 
a smooth river in Illinois. We cut our names with a river m 
Dakota on some city in Colorado. As it grew late in the day, 
the island of Scotland that was so mountains in Oregon in the 
morning, grew a bay in Canada, and, hearing distant a bay in 
Michigan, we hurried home for a cape south of North Carolina 
it would prove a lake north of Minnesota. By the time we 
reached home it was a mountain west of British America, and 
the mountain in Africa was up. H. E. 





DISGUISED STATES AND TERRITORIES, 
1. A point of the compass beside 
One two-syllable name for a miss, 
And another—beginning the last 
With the final letter of this. 


2. An insect with three letters on either side. 
3. A round number with three letters on either side. 
4. Myself with two letters on either side. 
5. Myself with three letters on either side. 
6. Nothing with three letters on either side. 8. F. 
, DIAMOND PUZZLES. P 
A consonant. A vowel. 
Ready. A tree. 
Oil. A frame. 
To refine. A solution. 


A consonant. 
Vuna.¥ 


A consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 29. 

A Metagram.—Smile, miles, slime, clime, lime, mild, dime, mine, 
mind. 

Tlidden Degrees of Comparison.—1. Pay, pair, paste. 2. Poe, pere, 
post. 3. Go, gore, ghost. 

Charades.—1. Buffalo, (buff, a, low). 2. Halibut, (Hal, aye, butt.) 
8. Rigorous, (Rig, oar, us.) 

A Number Puzzle.—Steal, least, teals, slate, tales. 

A Floral Enigma.— Lobelia. 


A Diamond Puzzle.— R 
NAB 
RAVEN 
BEN 
N 
A Square Word.— RIND 
IDEA 
NEAR 
DAR H#E 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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(Continued from page 295.] 


Pilgrims protests. I cannot specify these points in full 
without extending this article to a very unreasonable 
length. I must therefore refer the reader to the docu- 
ment itself, and beg bim to refresh his memory by 
reviewing it. Nothing could be more harmless than a 
protest against these six points, though adopted by 
every church in our connection. Dr. Storrs himself 


cannot be more averse to the acceptance of the Result , 


as here interpreted, as Congregational law, than every 
member of the Council itself would be. For, in the 
first place, they know well that no decisions of any 
Council can have the torce of law. They were perfect- 
ly aware when engaged in deliberating on these mat- 
ters that they were giving advice and only advice, and 
that if the churches do not find in their Result truth 
and righteousness, they are at perfect liberty to disre- 
gard it. Again, there is not a member of that body 
who would not regard the six points condemoed in 
this document as so utterly foreign from what they in 
their Result intended to say and did say, that the con- 


demnation of them would be no disparagement at ail | 


of the real Result of Council. There is no way in 
which their condemnation could be understood by any 
of us as an attack on the Council, except by connect- 
ing with it the assertion that they had been affirmed 
by the Council. For the most part, no body would 
upite more heartily in condemning them than the 
Council itself. They are a mah of straw which the 
gentlemen of the Church of the Pilgrims have set up 
as an object of terror to themselves and to the whole 
sisterhood of churches. 

This assertion can be verified in respect to five of 
these six allegations without any qualification what- 
ever. And inrespect to the remaining one the state- 
ment isso far from accurate that it can by no means 
be accepted as a correct representation of the matter 
to which it refers. To subject each of these specifica- 
tions to an exhaustive examination would extend this 
article to a very inconvenient length. I must there- 
fore content myself with two or three specimens. The 
first specification is that the Council did declare and 
affirm ‘‘that a subsequent ordinary council may dis- 
regard, annul and set aside the result of a previous 
council which acted within its letter-missive, and 
within the acknowledged competency of a council.” 
Now, the fact is that the Brooklyn Council of 1876 
made no utterance or affirmation whatever on that 
subject. The authors of the document before us may 
be of the opinion that something in the result of that 
Council is at variance with something in the result of 
the Council of 1874. To this it is a sufficient reply that 
no such conflict was intended or supposed to exist, but 
that it was on the contrary scrupulously avoided. 
Suppose that some curious student of old records 
should discover thatsomething affirmed by the Brook- 
lyn Council of 1874 contradicted something in the 
result of a council that was held fifty years ago. 
Would that justify the assertion that the Council of 
1874 “declared and affirmed that a subsequent ordin- 
ary council may disregard, annul and set aside the 
result of a previous council, etc.”? Would not Dr. 
Storrs and Dr. Budington have repelled such a charge 
as slanderous? Would they not have said indignantly, 
the Council of 1874 made no utterance whatever on 
that subject? If any such conflict exists between its 
result and that of a former council, it was uninten- 
tional and accidental. Such an answer would have 
been a conclusive vindication of the Council of 1874, 
and it is just as clear a vindication of that of 1876. At 
least the only difference in the two cases is that be- 
tween “my bull having gored your ox aud your bull 
having gored my ox.”’ If the allegation would have 
been unjust in the former case, it is no less unjust in 
the present case. 

In like manner the specification marked three ut- 
terly vanishes as soon as submitted to an examination. 
It is, ‘‘ That a council may declare itseif upon matters 
of the gravest concern to an individual church and to 
the collection of churches of the communion which 
are not submitted by the letter-missive, etc.’”’ This 
specification is also to be met with an explicit denial. 

he Council made no such sfirmation either directly 
or by implication. On the contrary, through all its 
deliberations it constantly recognized its own letter- 
missive as the limit of its jurisdiction, and never 
dreamed of affirming or suggesting that all other 
councils are not limited in the same manner. 

And yet it is assumed without a show of argument, 
not only in this document, but by perhaps every one 
of the able men who have attacked the result of the 
late Council, that it did give its sanction to this revo- 
lutionary and uncongregational doctrine. The only 
argument adduced when these gentlemen have con- 
descended to argue at all on this point is, that the 
council did, as it is claimed, consider and act on matters 
not submitted in the letter-missive. The points speci- 
fied are two—that the Council considered the past 
action of Plymouth Church in relation to the great 
scandal, aud gave advice as to further action respect- 
ing it, and that the Council considered aud pronounced 
upon the now celebrated Andover letter. 

In respect to the first of these charges, it is purely a 
question of interpretation. The Council interpreted 
the sixth question of the letter-missive in one way and 
the assailants of the Council interpreted it in another. 
The Council honestly and conscientiously believed, 
many of them certainly before they consented to sit 
on the Council, that the sixth question opened to the 
consideration of that body, pot only the whole action 
of Fe ange tm Church in relation to the great scandal, 
but the whole internal history of the church from its 
organization till now. They were borne out in this 
understanding, by the report of the meeting at Ply- 
mouth Church at which the letter-missive was adopted. 
When the sixth question was proposed Mr. Beecher 
said, ‘‘That opens the whole matter, does it not?” 


“Yes,” said the member proposing the question. 
“Then,” said Mr. Beecher, “ that is just what L want.” 


This is direct proof of the true intention of the letter- 
missive. Inquiry was made of the church committee, 
before the Council, as to their understanding of the 
sixth question. Phe Council was assured, in reply, 
that it was their intention that under that question 
the Council should review their action on the great 
scandal, and give advice concerning it. This was not 











regarded as an afterthought of the committee, per- | 


mnitting the Council to open that question, but as a 
decisive confirmation of our interpretation of the let- 
ter- missive. 


and deliberately took into consideration a matter not 
contained in the letter-missive, still more the assertion 
that the Council * declared and affirmed that a council 
may consider and pronounce upon matters not submit- 
ted to it in the letter-missive,”’ rests on no foundation 
whatever. In the circumstances nothing can justify 


| agreeable to Plymouth Church. 


| mouth Church or not. 
The charge, therefore, that the Council knowingly | 


or excuse such an assertion. If it is replied that the 
interpretation is erroneous, it is sufficient to ask who 
is the judge in suchacase? Is not Dr. Bacon or Pro- 
fessor Dwight or President Fairchild as capable of 
interpreting language as Dr. R. 8S. Storrs or Dr. Bart- 
lett? And shall these last named gentlemen put their 
own construction on the language in question, and 
then charge the Council which did not adopt their 
interpretation with having knowingly and intention- 
ally considered a matter not referred to in its letter- 
missive, and with having “ declared and affirmed ”’ the 
right of all councils todo thesame? Yet this is pre- 
cisely what these gentlemen are doing. 
* Upon what meat doth this our Crsar feed 
That he is grown so great?”’ 

I must own that the tact that a charge so grievous 
should have been made and reiterated by men so high 
in the esteem of the Christian public with such confi- 
dence of assertion, and should even have been incor- 
porated in so grave a document as that which is under 
consideration, on grounds so utterly insufficient, has 
given tomeand to many others great sorrow, and even 
shame for the disgrace it brings on our common Chris- 
tianity. 

But it is said, What of the Andover letter? What 
right had the Council to consider that? Was that in 
the letter-missive? 1 answer, according to the Coun- 
cil’s interpretation of its letter missive its right to sit 
in judgment on the Andover letter cannot be denied; 
and by its conscientious interpretation of that docu- 
ment the limit of its jurisdiction is to be ascertained. 
The Council conscientiously believed itself to be 
charged with the duty of considering the past action 
of Plymouth Church relative to the great scandal and 
of giving advice as to the course to be pursued respect- 
ing it in the future. While the Council was in session 
and —— endeavoring to discharge this 
duty, the Andover letter was laid before the Church 
Committee. That Committee bad from the beginning 
acted on the same interpretation of the letter-missive 
which the Council had adopted. It could not, there- 
fore, but be perceived by that Committee, thatjthe 
contents of that letter were so entirely germane to the 
great question which they had submitted to the Coun- 
cil, that to withhold them from that body would be to 
treat it unfairly, and leave it to act undera partial 
view of the case. That letter purported to be a com- 
plete solution of the very question which they had 
placed before the Council. Should not then the Coun- 
cil have the benefit of all the light which could be 
thrown on the question from any source? For this 
reason the letter was laid before the Council, and for 
the same reason it was received and considered. Its 
being considered was a logical necessity of the inter- 
= which both the Council aud Plymouth 

‘hurch put on the letter-missive. According to the 
more restricted interpretation put on that document 
the Council would have had no right to consider the 
Andover letter: on its own interpretation (by which 
it must be guided) it could not refuse to consider it. 

The fact, then, that the Council received and con- 
sidered that letter affords no proof that it intended to 
transcend the limits of its letter-missive, much less 
that it “ declared and affirmed” that Councils are not 
limited by the letter-missive by which they are sum- 
moned. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without no- 
ticing the specification marked five. It relates to the 
rights of the two parties uniting in a mutual council 
in selecting ministers and churches that shall compose 
it. Here again, as in the two former cases, there is no 
man who acted with the Council that would not meet 
with an unqualified denial the assertion that the 
Council did ** declare and affirm that after agreeing to 
unite in calling @ mutual council, each party has an 
unconditional and unlimited right by objecting to ex- 
clude from the council any church or minister pro- 
posed by the other party.’’ Of course, the authors of 
this document are perfectly aware that no such propo- 
sition is found in the Result of Council. But the 
Council did exonerate Plymouth Church from the re- 
sponsibility of the failure of the agers mutual 
Council in the case of Mrs. Moulton. If, then, Ply- 
mouth Church did by its Committee claim and seek to 
exercise such an unconditional and unlimited right of 
excluding ministers and churches chosen by the other 
side, as is here charged, then did the Council by its 
action sanction and in effect ‘‘ declare and affirm’’ the 
doctrine here attributed to it. Then this fifth specifi- 
cation is sustained. Otherwise it is utterly ground- 
less. The question, therefore, is simply one of fact. 
What, then, are the facts? These were brought before 
the Council by the gentlemen who acted as the Com- 
mittee of Plymouth Church in those negotiations, and 
also by J. M. Van Cott, Esq., who acted as Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s representative. There was no essential discrep- 
ancy between the statements derived from these two 
sources. The Council could therefore have no doubt 
that it was in possession of an accurate knowledge of 
the facts. It appeared that Plymouth Church never 
claimed an unconditional and unlimited right of ex- 
clusion, or any right of exclusion at all. They never 
sought to exercise any such right. At an early meet- 
ing between the two parties they suggested that it 
would be in accordance with their view of the propri- 
ety of the case not to invite any of the churches of 
New York and Brooklyn. Mr. Van Cott made bis 
selections without any regard to the suggestion. At 
the second meeting the Committee suggested that the 
Church of the Pilgrims and Clinton Avenue Church 
could bardly be regarded as impartial, and that they 
ought not therefore to be invited. But they claimed 
no “unconditional and unlimited right’ to exclude 
them. On the contrary, they assured Mrs. Moulton's 
representative that they had no desire to withdraw 
from the Council, though the two churches in question 
should be invited. Is this claiming and seeking to ex- 
ercise an ‘unconditional and unlimited right” of ex- 
clusion? No such claim was asserted or exercised. 

Dr. Storrs indeed intimates that the committee had 
excluded those two churches by giving them to under- 
stand that their occupying seats in it would not be 
Playing at the game 
of fast and loose is hardly admissible in such a case as 
this. If, as he claims, each party had the absolute 
right to select one half of the council, and neither 


| party bad any right tosuggest an objection to a church 


or a minister named by the other, then it was a ques- 
tion of entire indifference to the two churches and 
their pastors whether they were acceptable to Ply- 
That they were invited by 
Mrs. Moulton was enough for them. The idea that 
they could not occupy seats in the council contrary to 
the wishes of Plymouth Church could only be admis- 
sible on the theory that each party bad a right to sug- 
gest objections, and that the other party was bound 
in honor to give such objections due weight. By ad- 
mitting that an objection against him on the part of 





Plymouth Church was a bar to his sitting in the 
council, Dr. Storrs admits the right of Plymouth 
Church to make just such a suggestion as it did make. 

Undoubtedly the doctrine of the result is, that the 
two parties to a mutual Council have equal rights in 
selecting its members, that each has aright to suggest 
objections, and is bound candidly to consider objections 
suggested by the other side in order that if possibles 
council may be agreed on in all the members of which 
both parties have confidence. Beyond question this is 
the true conception of a mutual council. And yet 
Plymouth Church did in those negotiations actually 
concede to Mrs. Moulton the absolute selection of one 
half the council, and never insisted on any objection 
which its committee raised. They conceded all which 
Dr. Storrs claims that they ought to have conceded. 
Yet the churches of our connection are told with the 
utmost confidence of assertion, that in exonerating 
that church from the responsibility of the failure of 
those negotiations, the council * declared and affirmed,” 
that either party has the unconditional and unlimited 
right of exclusion. If such a conclusion can be log- 
ically deduced from such premises logic is useless. 

I must not pursue this part of the subject any fur- 
ther. It is quite easy to show that of the six specifica- 
tions of this preamble five are utterly groundless. Of 
the second I have only to say, that it is inaccurate on 
account of the omission of limiting words which are 
contained in the result. I am forced however in 
candor to admit, that if the council had taken more 
time to consider that point, it would have modified the 
language it bas used. I was myself a member of the 
committee that reported the final result, and must 
confess that I was less attentive to the point now under 
consideration than I should have been. But with this 
one only partial exception, and that one the result 
only of inattention, the council is no more responsible 
for the affirmations laid to its charge than the Church 
of the Pilgrims or its pastor. They are neither in the 
result nor by avy process known to logic deducible 
from it. 

No attempt need be made to fasten the responsibility 
of these grievously erroneous charges where it belongs. 
It is enough for our present purpose that it rests 
neither in whole nor in part on the Council. By what 
mental process the Church of the Pilgrims was led to 
charge these doctrines upon the Council I shall not 
attempt to explain. Itisaproblem in psychology the 
solution of which in the present life is not necessary, 
perhaps not possible. Is it quite certain that a sober 
second thought may not suggest to the majority of that 
church that a little more deliberation in a case of such 
gravity isadvisable? It may be that if the ‘*‘ previous 
question”? had not been so hastily pressed the minority 
might have succeeded in making the erroneousness of 
the statements we have exumined so apparent that 
the majority would have seen the impropriety and 
injustice of making them. 

3. I come next to the two resolutions founded on this 
preamble—The first denounces the doctrines of the six 
specifications as uncongregational and revolutionary. 
lt overthrows and demolishes the straw man which in 
the preamble has been so industriously and laboriously 
constructed. Thereis something almost ludicrous in 
the zeal and fervor with which this work of demolition 
is accomplished. The declaration that the church of 
the Pilgrims does not hold itself bound to continue 
fellowship with any church that adheres to them does 
seem a little like **brutum fulmen,” since there is not 
the smallest evidence that there exists a Congrega- 
tional church in Christendom that does adhere to them. 
If the Brooklyn Countil of 1876 had had these doctrines 
brought before it by its letter-missive, and had believed 
that they were gaining currency, it would with 
unapimous voice have denounced them as heartily as 
the Church of the Pilgrims. There is nothing at all 
offensive in this resolution, except the utterly*false 
implication that some of our churches have given in 
their adhesion to these doctrines. That is offensive 
enough; and let the responsibility for that offense rest 
where it belongs. 

As to the second resolution, no reason can be shown 
for doubting that if it had been brought before the 
late Council in an orderly manner it would have been 
adopted by a unanimous vote. In its so much 
maligned utterance on the Andover letter, the Countil 

ointed out ‘tan orderly method whereby the brother- 

ood of Churches may institute an inquiry in order to 
rid itself either of such scandal or of such church.” It 
is not by taking the discipline of an individual member 
of the church out of the hands of the church, but by 
dealing with the church itself for irregularity and 
laxity of discipline. Nor is there anything in the new 
effort which the Council advised the church to make 
in order to rid itself and Christendom of that scandal, 
which is in the least inconsistent with the application 
of that orderly method to the case, ifitshall ultimatel 
be found necessary. There is therefore no harm in this 
resolution, except in the implication that the late 
Council held a doctrine contradictory to it. Thisisa 
grievous wrong to a body as religiously intent on 
declaring for truth and righteousness as any other 
body of which I have ever been a member. 

I will pursue this painful subject no further. It 
seems to me a fitting occasion for prayer to God, that 
his present spirit may save all our churches from the 
folly of disturbing their own harmony by any attempi 
to take action on this most extraordinary document. 
It is certainly not desirable to repeat in every Congre- 
gational church in the land the scenes which were wit- 
nessed in the Church of the Pilgrims when this 
document was under consideration. I have no fears 
that such action can result in any denominational 
division in our communion. The very structure of 
our fellowship renders that impossible. At least in 
order to the accomplishment of such result our organic 
principles must be entirely revolutionized. I do not 
think such a revolution likely to besoon accomplished, 
however inudustriously some men may labor to pro- 
mote it. 

But by pressing this document upon the considera- 
tion of our churches, we shall, whether consciously or 
not, commit a grievous violation of justioe and char- 
ity. Weshall produce thereby much distraction, much 
senseless agitation, much useless distrust and ground- 
less suspicion, the wounds of which it will take years 
to heal. But for the ultimate result, for the safety of 
those Scriptural principles on which our churches are 
founded no fears should be entertained. Neither the 
great majority of our ministers nor of our laity will 
ever adopt the doctrines of the first two sentences of 
this‘preamble, nor willall thelatent and argumentative 

ower enlisted against the Council, with whatever 

intensity of zeal it may be exerted, ever be able to con- 

vince the Congregational brotherhood that this pre- 

amble justly and truly sets forth the result of the 

Brooklyn Council of 1876, J. M, STURTEVANT. 
JACKSONVILLE, II, 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC STOCK- 
FARMER. 
[Baltimore Sun, March 2.) 


R. John 8. Harris, of California, 

reached Baltimore yesterday by 
the steamship Sardinian, from Liverpool, 
with twelve Angora goats, which he 
brought all the way from Asia Minor, 
after a most romantic and difficult jour- 
ney, occupying a year. Angora and 
Cashmere goats had been considered 
identical, but a sample of real Cashmere 
wool, sent to Mr. Harris from Madras, 
disclosed the fact that it was essentially 
different from the wool grown on goats 
called Angoras, which he and others 
owned in this country. This discovery 
led the adventurous breeder to go to Asia 
and see and learn for himself, as well as 
to study the habits and mode of ra‘sing 
goats, with a view to making them profit- 
able in the Sierras of California. He 
started April 16, 1875, from California, via 
Japan and China, intending to go over- 
land into Thibet, but found that imprac- 
ticable. He then went to Calcutta, and 
going through India reached the Cash- 
mere district and saw the animals for 
which he had made so great a journey. 
He found the Cashmere goats covered 
with arather sparse coat of coarse, long, 
black hair, under which is a fleece of ex- 
tremely white, silk-like wool, used in the 
manufacture of India shawls and other 
goods that are highly prized for their 
fineness of texture and capability for 
receiving and retaining colors. The 
home of the Cashmere goat is in the 
Himalaya Mountains, 22,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, in a region of eternal 
snows. There are no Cashmere goats in 
America. The traveller found these 
goats could not be profitably acclimatized 
in California, but he gained the informa- 
tion that mohair wool goats can be suc- 
cessfully raised in a high latitude and 
low latitude, suchas the Sierras of 
Southern California. Mr. Harris con- 
cluded then to go to Angora, but found 
he could not proceed overland on ac- 
count of war, nor via the Persian Gulf on 
account of the unsettled state of the 
country. He therefore returned to Cal- 
cutta and} went via Ceylon, Indian 
Ocean, Red Sea and Suez Canal to Port 
Said, over the Taurus Mountains, in 
crossing which he was occupied twenty- 
one days, and suffered intensely from 
cold, snows, &¢c., with no otlfer food but 
native black bread and a kind of mo- 
lasses. When fiinally he reached Angora 
and bought his goats, two rams and ten 
ewes, he ran short of money, and had to 
telegraph to California for credit at Con- 
stantinople. He borrowed from a friend- 
ly Scotchman, and started for the coast. 
He had nine mutes and three donkeys, 
on which the precious goats were slung 
in boxes, while other of the animals were 
leaded with provender and baggage. He 
tried to reach Smyrna, but after flounder- 
ing in the mountains some days was 
obliged to return to Angora. He then 
turned north to Ismid, where he struck 
railto Constantinople. There he found 
money from his partner, paid his debts 
and the export duty and ** bucksheesh” 
demanded by the Turks. He went from 
Constantinople to Liverpool, and thence 
to Baltimore safely. Mr. Harris says that, 
including all his ‘expenses since leaving 
home, the goats have thus far cost him 
$525 apiece in gold, or a total of $6,300, 
and he has yet to take them across the 
continent to California by rail. Mr. Har- 
Tis is a middle-aged Scotchman, decided- 
ly modest, and does not think he has 
performed a remarkable journey in the 
wilds of Centraland Western Asia. When 
he left California he and his partner had 
1,700 goats on their ranges, at Hollister, 
Benito County, where he has been seven- 
teen years. He thinks he has found that 
by proper breeding California is espec- 
ially adapted to producing mohair wools. 
The goats on the Sardinian are smaller 
than the ordinary animals, and have long 
silken fleeces of white weol. Both sexes 
have flat, corrugated horns, about eight- 
een inches long, that diverge from the 
front of the head. All are yearlings, and 
show no ill effects from their travels. 
Several kids have been born since leaving 
Angora, one of which, several days old, 
is alive and well. The goats were visited 
by thousands of people at Liverpool, 
where Mr. Harris was a sort of tion. He 
has with him specimens of Cashmere and 
other wools, together with their manu- 
faetured products, obtained in Asia, The 








goats will remain at Locust Point until 
Monday. 





WINTER LIFE ON PRINCE EDWARD 
IsLaAnD.—The following is an extract 
from a private letter, dated Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I., January 31: ‘‘ We are 
frozen in, and have been so for more 
than two months, and are likely to re- 
main isolated from the rest of the world 
for the next four months. We have a 
daily mail, except when the weather is 
very severe. It is brought across in a 
small boat, to which six men arestrapped. 
These men draw the boat where the ice 
is hard enough to carry them, and when 
they get to the water jump in and holst 
their sail. They often break through 
the ice, but being tied to the boat are 
enabled to extricate each other, and 
then the team trots along again. The 
distance from Cape to Cape is nine miles, 
which is often accomplished in two 
hours, but at times it requires twelve or 
fifteen hours. No passengers cross un- 
less compelled by business, and in such 
cases they are strapped on, and have to 
do their share of the pulling. It is a 
very rare thing for a lady to cross, 
though I believe one has done so this 
winter. We are not having a very se- 
vere winter here —in fact, it is quite 
moderate for this climate. It alternate- 
ly freezes and thaws, and we are fre 
quently treated to a rainy day. The 
changes are very sudden. It will be 
thawing rapidly, and in twelve hours 
afterward the thermometer will have 
gone down below zero, and there will be 
a northwest wind blowing which makes 
you feel as if there were a dozen frozen 
razors shaving the hair off your face, 
and a hundred needles pricking the 
lining of your nose. A northeast blast 
here is different from anything I have 
ever experienced elsewhere; if is moist 
and cold and disagreeable. We have had 
sleighing ever since the end of Novem- 
ber, with only about a foot of snow on 
the level—nothing to what they had here 
last year. This season, since November, 
has been the most unhealthy one ever 
known in Charlottetown. The place has 
been scourged with fever. There have 
been as many as five funerals in one day, 
and it is estimated that the average is 
nearly three a day. It still continues 
unabated, and has very much affected 
the attendance at all the schools. It is 
principally scarlet fever, though typhoid 
has to some extent prevailed. Almost 
every one here has had some kind of 
fever at some time or other.’"—Toronto 
Globe. 


THE GREAT 
Brooklyn Council. 


IN PRESS, 
AND WILL SHORTLY BE ISSUED. 
THE 


Report of the Proceedings 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


Plymouth Church, 


BROOKLYN, 





From Feb. (5, to Feb. 24, 1876. 
From the Stenographic Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS, 





Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $2. 


In Paper Covers, $1.25. 
$1.60 and #1. 
price. 


To Clergymen, 
Sent by mail ov receipt of 





As the edition will be limited, orders should 
be sent in at once to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 William St., N. ¥. 








4 inancial, 


From ‘eaten, April 3, to . Baebes, 
April 8. 


Wall Street Topics.—The market has been 
without a single item of special interest, except 
that gold suffered a temporary fa!] because a mod- 
erate quantity was sold for the account of a broker 
who had failed. Government bonds are steady, 
but not in large demand. Speculators seem to have 
been devoting their attention chiefly to stocks 
which investors never touch. The old Bank of the 
State of New York has reorganized with a capital 
three-fifths reduced from the two million which 
ite stock originally represented, but it has a new 
Board of Directors, composed of men who will 
hardly follow in the fvotsteps of their prede- 
cessors. 

Financial Quotations—Gold.— 

Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 











Apr. 3. Apr. 5, Apr. 8 
ARG sincicnncnsocccs BIB ..ccccce BEB sacences 11344 
Legal Tenders..... ED dcsteene SRP esccbes . 88.30 
Government Bonds.— 
Sixes, 1881, r........ TREE wc vccces ener 121% 
Sixes, 1881,c ....... BE secccace  rroeeere 122% 
5-20, 1865, F......000- Se aasawde SE wanbsace 1g 
5-20, 1866, C........6- BOIED écsnncce __. peneren 118'4 
5-20, 1865, r.m....... BEIM cxcceces BRRDE .. vicsses 1194 
5-20, 1806, c. D....... BIB coscccee BIB 9G .cccccce 1) 
5-20, 1967, r......+++- eee re 121% 
DOR TI, Giiscccecse _ eens RE 1213, 
5-20, 1868, r.......... eee er 123 
5-20, 1868, C........+- a ee 133 
BOAR, Prccecccccccccce __ eee oo ere 1I7X 
10-40, C.....0+- dsekuee BIDY cccccces BD sanseces 1183 
Fives, 1881, r........ SE dsninnes eee 118 
Fives, 1881, ¢....... BIBI 2. ccccee ere 118'4 
Currency sixes..... EE Seecnese RD stasbane 1264 
State Bonds.— 
ee 
6s Tenn., new...... ee 
6a N. Car., O1d...... cece cceeeeee 16% 
05 TE, eR Bi Rccans case viccenes 6000 sresencs 8 
a Wat, GOUIEE- sce <ocs cvascess anew sscccoes 76 
do 2d series..... Sood deessebse d604 Sasonees 41% 
CE Basiccs. cries esenses since csvvnses 36 
6s Mo, long bds.... M4% ........ RU, dusesens 14 
Dist. of Col. 3.668... 69 ........ BEN ccédenas vi 
Ga Ohi0....cccccsccee Dy ivetiecns: saw esskeuesd 
TOs Diveccencsssenss PENN Sacewsec 0000 dondeses 
Reilroad Bonds,— 
C. of N. J. Ist COMBS .... .cceceee TG: cosenciee ee 
C. Pac., gold 6s..... xskssnes W7% +. 107% 
C. BR. & Q. COMB. TB. cose ccccccee s000 cccvccce i 
C. & N. W. cp, gold 103% ........ ces & dibinis 
oe SRS A Serre MND acustdxs 110 
Borie Ist 76 OXC'G... cece ccssccee cove coccceces 
EB. 05 MA. G. BA COD 000 ccccvcce cece covcsece 
i ie eee, TBE. eskadses cose vederene — 
AM. P.68:-0.%8 BB ........ Ok sicicnse 834g 
Oy RE TD Bien. sees aevcises cose covecccs ae 
BE. VW. CO. & TA. 206 GD nsec. cccccses cove ccscccce 
i, a TE ektncese. dc0a e0escnns 
Pitts. Ft.W.&C. lst .... ........ ee 
i OS BO BIR dccneess. snes saddened —— 
Un. Pac., Ist 6s,¢d 105% ........ SG dticson 105 
do C.F Giiscs TR cvccsces GOT csbasane PIbg 
Miscellaneous Stocks.— 
Atl. & Pac. Tel..... ae 
Chic. & N. W....... ee Sic 
do pref.... 62 
C., R.1. & Pac...... eer BB lncvcccce Wo 
Chi., Bur. & Q.. BIOHE ccccovee cece cvcce wee 2500 
C.,C. &1.C.....+. OM nce vese OM avacccce 
C. C., C. & To... eeeee eee an 55 
CRE Bi acces. ctceceenséne S80 sascsece 104 
I csawscs- Gide Seneeses. ceed enencnss peak 
DOMAGNA POOR G cise acca vrvnesve +600. cecceece 
Cen. Coal. ......+-+ GB nevsosee BOG coscccse 
GIR cccciccccccess 4000 ctoccone nsée senagcese sees 
Del., Lac. & W..... SE axnsowds _ eee 116% 
D. & Hud. Canal.... 119 ........ BP Sivdives 11535 
Express: 





Foreign Exchange.— 





London prime bankers, atonal ats 4 abba 
F is K & HA TC H . 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are ainount at all times, to buy 
or sell in large - — amounts, to suit ull classe- 
of investors. by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful euantion 

We shall be proceed to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds, 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD CovPons, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TowN, CouNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sel] ON Com- 
MISSION, al! MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

osits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and en ances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 





{10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First M Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third ot 
the value ascertained by 

many years’ business have never lost a dollar. we 
pay the interest pro: mptly. semi-annually, in New 

tk. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every State in the Union. J.B. WATKINS & O@, 
LAWRENCK, Ka 


_ or ¢ rollections throughout the West a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 9% & 308 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monda Bvonlngs Stet 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Deollnry. 

Surpius—Over One Million Deli 


Six per t. rest ed, 

Poche in English, Frone stees hag 

G. 8. CH. PUN Trees. N.J. HAINES, “Pree. 
ARMOUR, Secre 


H. O'NEILL & €9., 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and Twentieth a 


HAVE NOW OPEN A FULL LINE OF 


ILLINERY GOOD 
MILLINE S 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNBTS AND 
ROUND HATS, 
LONDON ROUND HATS 
AND MOURNING BONNETS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS AND 
BONNETS, 
and New Designs in FANCY BRAIDS. 
FRENCH CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes gj 
$2 to $3.75. 
AMERICAN CHIP HATS, jin all the New Shapes, 
Bbe. to $1.25. 
FINE ENGLISH STRAWS. 
95c. to $1.95. 








c® Call and examine our Immense Stock of 
STRAW GOODS, as it is the largest in the city, 
and most all of our own manufacture, 


FRENCH FI FLOW ERS 


IN ENDBES8S VARIETY 


RIBBONS. 


SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS. 
No. 9 ALL-SILK GROSS GRAIN, llc. yard, 
No. 12 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, l3c. yard. 

No. 16 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, 22c. yard, 
7-ineh ALL-SILK SASH RIBBONS, ééc, yard; 
all shades. 

NOVELTIES IN 


SILK SASHES. 


SUN UMBRELLAS 
pe 4d ° 

The largest assortment to be found in the city, 
and selected with special care fer retail trade. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURB LACE, 
THRBAD LACH 











MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
RUFFLINGS IN ALL THE NEW &#&TYLES, 


TON 
TLES. 
CASHMERE LACE TIES, 
FANCY LACB TIES. 
SILK AND LACE TIBS, 


H. O'Neill & Co. 


327 ar and 329 6th Ave. and 20th St. 


REMOVAL. 


THE LAST THREE WEEKS OF THE 


GREAT CLOSING SALE 
“BLACK GOODS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN CASHMERES, TAs 
MISE, HENRIETTAS, BOMBAZINES, 


GRENADINES. 


Black Silks, Black & White Silks. 


SHAWLS, CRAPES, SUITS, BONNETS, &c., &e. 


N. B.--On or before May 1 we shall ommee 
premises No.777 Broadway. 


Jackson's Mourning Store, 


729 BROADWAY, CORNER WAVERLY 
PLACE. 

SEED POTATOES $125,!5 Premi- 

ums to growers. 

Largestund Best Collection ever offered; prices 

low. Strictly Fine Garden Seeds, all the New 


and Beast varieties. Try them. Illustrated Cata- 
lo gue free. JR. - HAWKINS, Goshen, N.) A 
; ——— 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, imperial size, 
mounted on card-bourd, 10 x 12, by Reekwood, N, 
Y. Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 





Henry Ward Beecher..................... 80 75 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher.... .......cssecceeeee 75 
Both to One Addreas..................++ - 123 


FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. ¥Y. 
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Farm any Garden, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CORN CULTURE. 
FOR FARMERS’ CLUBS AND GRANGES. 


HE following statement explains the experi- 

ment for which premiums have been offered by 
Mr. Wilson and others, amounting to $100 each for the 
ten best results. 

The theory of fertilizing recently announced by 
Prof. Stockbridge, though not by any means new in 
principle, and not likely to be more than partially re- 
alized in practice, deserves attention none the less in 
view of its possible and important results. If the 
formulas laid down will give the products claimed for 
them, with anything like the precision stated, this fact 
ought to be known. 

If 21 Ibs. of nitrogen, 34 Ibs. of potash and 11 Ibs. of 
phosphoric acid will give 100 bushels per acre of pota- 
toes over and above the normal yield, and if other 
crops can be increased in a similar manner and witb 
the same exactness, certainly such facts are sufficiently 
important to be tested and proved. 

A number of experiments in corn culture have beeu 
recently tried under this theory, which, though shed- 
ding much valuable light on the subject, have not yet 
succeeded in demonstrating the doctrine. But such 
trials by practical farmers are always instructive, and 
the possible results foreshadowed by the theory seem 
to justify further investigation. 

So far as relates to CORN CULTURE, better yields are 
doubtless possible than those here proposed. It is cer- 
tain that $30 invested either in chemicals or in manure 
ought to give more than 60 or even 65 bushels of addi- 
tional yield. 

In order, therefore, to further test the value of this 
theory, I submit the following experiment, in which 
the Stockbridge fertilizers are tested in comparison 
with yard manure, and also in comparison with the 
chemicals and manure combined. 

For this experiment take sulphate of ammonia (18 
per cent. nitrogen), 404 lbs.; muriate of potash (55 per 
cent. potassa), 151 lbs.; sulpbate of potash (23 per cent. 
potassa), 110 lbs.; and superphosphate (18 per cent. 
soluble phosphoric acid), 199 Ibs. These, when com- 
bined, will make 864 lbs., which is the quantity em- 
ployed by Dr. Sturtevant, under the direction of 
Prof. Stockbridge, who claimed it should add 65 bush- 
els to the yield per acre. 

Let this trial be made on four adjoining acres, with 
soil and other conditions alike, and in which the ante- 
cedent conditions have also been alike for one or more 
years. To the first acre apply the above fertilizer, to 
the second acre apply 51-5 cords of pure, first-class 
yard manure, to the third acre apply nothing, and to 
the fourth apply one-half the manure and one-half 
the fertilizer above mentioned. 

These four acres should, of course, be planted at the 
same time, and harvested at the same time, and in all 
other respects, except manuring, should be treated 
precisely alike. The treatment and results to be accu- 

‘rately stated in writing, and, of course, duly verified. 

The offers made for this experiment are intended, 

_ as already stated, for clubs and granges, for the simple 
reason that by associated effort and division of labor 
the time and expense required for such a trial would 
be reduced to a minimum for each individual, while 
the value of the general result would be enhanced and 
be more reliable. 

As the value of all experiments is greatly increased 
by multiplying them, so as to afford a wide range of 
comparison, it is earnestly hoped that clubs and 

» granges will take an interest in this trial, and thus aid 
_ in solving several important problems. 

It is easy to see that if the same experiment is care- 
fully performed by numerous parties, in different 
localities, and under varying conditions, the avERAGE 
result is far more sound and reliable than it would be 








if repeated by one individual the same number of 


times on one farm. Thus a trial made by 20 differ- 
ent associations in one year, and in as many different 
localities, would give an average result incomparably 
more reliable than the same trial repeated 20 times by 
one man, and, what is more, would save 19 years of 
time. Again, in the latter case the result would rep- 
resent the intelligence, care, accuracy and skill of one 
man. through 20 years; in the other case, it would rep- 
resent the brain-power of 20 associations, numbering 
probably 500 farmers, aud all the results culminating 
in a single year. Here, then, is presented one of the 
grandest possibilities of associated effort. When 
farmers unite to work out such results as these it is 
certain that their best efforts are given to the solution 
* of problems that affect the cost and the abundance of 
food for the people. Those intending to compete are 
requested to send their address to 
ConrapD WILSON, 
P. O. Box 4242, 
New York City. 


THE UNC ERTAINTY OF FARMING. 
It is undoubtedly true in the case of a partieu- 
" lar crop, or of any single operation of the farm, that 
“ no man can certainly predict the result; and this for 
the simple reason that he does not entirely control the 
influenees producing it. This uncertainty arises from 
various causes, and hence is not always the same in 
kind or degree; yet it is always present. It may be 
greatly modified and diminished by the intelligence 





that guides the operation, but it cannot be entirely 
eliminated. When, however, a number of crops are 


i i includes a | 
taken together, especially if the number includes a | emben teins thn geueutien tains? 


considerable variety, the contingency of the collective 
result is surprisingly reduced and there is a reasonable 
presumption against failure. If the comparison is 
made still broader, including the aggregate products 
of many farms, not in one locality only but in various 
sections, and in successive years, we then find the ele- 
ment of uncertainty so far reduced that it does not 
characterize the general result. 
cases and under all conditions, that every increase of 
intelligence and every new fact of experience goes 
to diminish the uncertainty of farming aud to increase 
the profit. 


STOCK-FEEDING IN GERMANY. 


THE feed rations for cattle and sheep, reported 
from the German experiment stations by Prof. At- 
water, contain some valuable hiuts for American 
farmers, and may be studied with profit. Yet they 
are by no means to be accepted as infallible guides in 
this country either by steck breeders or dairymen. 
They may be very well adapted to the husbandry of 
Germany, but it does not follow that they are equally 
suited to the practice of other countries, and it is cér- 
tern that, as a whole, they do not fully accord with 
the experience of ourfarmers. Yet these formulas are 
the results of numerous and careful experimeuts by 
competent men, and though it would not be safe to 
accept them as reliable, it would be neither wise nor 
expedient to reject them as of no value. They are 
clearly an improvement upon ancient modes of feed- 
ing, and it only remains to correct them by our own 
experience, and thus work out a final series of methods 





But it is true, in all | 


more widely adapted, and more profitable thau most | 


of those in general use. 

We propose to give some of these formulas here- 
after, with such correction and improvement as the 
experience of our own farmers has pointed out. 








“Publ isher’ 5 Department 

















NEW YORK, APRIL 12, 1876, 


MORE FRIENDLY WORDS. 


E give to-day a few extracts from the many 

letters that have been sent us. It is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to receive these kind words, 
and we desire to add that they are most warmly 
appreciated by us. 


Rev. J. H. B., Derby, Conn., says: 

“The Christian Union tg a necessity ; I cannot do without 
it. It is better than ever before; would subscribe if it was 
good for nothing, so that I might in asmall way show my 
love for Mr. Beecher and my detestation of his enemies.” 


J. R. M. and family, of North Castine, Me., 
write : 

‘This is our subscription for the sixth year to your valua- 
ble paper, the Christian Union. We think the sermons well 
worth the price of the paper. We wish to express our sym- 
pathy and unshaken confidence in the integrity of the editor, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher.”’ 


J. R., of South Orange, N. J., in renewing his 
subscription, says : 

“Ttake peculiar pleasure in remitting $3.20 as a renewal of 
my subscription; first, because the Christian Union is the 
only paper that correctly represents the advanced religious 
thought of the times; second, because it has for its editor 
the best, the noblest man in the world. I would that I could 
renew my subscription a thousand times a year, if it were to 
add anything to the defense of Mr. Beecher against this mer- 
ciless persecution. I have always looked upon a belief in Mr. 
Beecher’s guilt or innocence as a test of character; I have 
always feund unprincipled people of every order trying to 
believe in his guilt; I have never yet found a virtuously hon- 
orable man or woman that does not believe in his innocence.”’ 


A. N. W., Rushville, Ind., inclosing his renewal, 
writes : 


“J herewith renew my subscription for another year to your 
paper, which I have now taken for two years. We cannot do 
without it. It isa weekly messenger of love and hope in our 
family. I would not exchange it for any religious paper in 
the land. Besides, I desire to show my entire confidence in 
an upright man and Christian gentleman. Certainly few 
men of modern day have been so belied and persecuted, and 
none have more nobly borne it.” 


8. O., Washington, Mo., sends a subscription 
for a friend, and says : 

“Tt will always bea source of pleasure to me to do what I 
can to promote the circulation of your excellent paper, 
which I regard as being beyond the reach of successful rival- 
ry, and thus give at least a faint expression of the love I bear 
towards, and the unshaken cenfidence I repose in, Henry 
Ward Beecher, its truly noble editor. In his behalf, I verily 
believe that God ‘will make the wrath of man to praise 
him, and the remainder,’ however intensified in the hearts of 
his persecuters, ‘he will restrain.’ ”’ . 


Mrs. M. E., of Indianapolis, Ind., in renewing, 
says: 

* [ had not forgotten that the time for renewal was at hand, 
and long as the money cun be raised by any reasonable sacri- 
fice so long I expect to be numbered among its readers. My 
faith in Mr. Beecher knows neither variableness nor shadow 
of turning. Surely God would never sustain a man as He has 
Mr. Beecher if he were guilty. That sublime expression of 
his before the Council; ‘To work for Christ and save men is 








my calling, and not to vindicate myself,’ is sufficient for me. 
Who can ask for more than he has done? Who else could 
bear as much as he has borne, laboring for us all just the 


**God’s blessing rests upon him and his noble wife and his 
family ; and thousands of devoted friends, believing in him, 
are helped by bis sermons, his talks, his prayers, and watch 
and wait and pray for the clouds to be uplifted. They are 
breaking away rapidly. All in good time the truth will tri- 
umph. May he live many years after the shadows have all 
disappeared, to work for and bless the world. We cannot do 
without him yet, for the Christian Union would not be itself 
with Mr. Beecher out.” 


A. A. E., of Waterloo, Iowa, writes : 


“ This is the fifth subscription I have sent, and others are 
proposing to stop the —— and take the Christian Union, as the 
above did.” 


The Western Scientific Journal, of Peoria, IIl., 
Says: 

“It is a wide-awake religious weekly. It is liberal in its 
religious teachings. We believe in this. The aim of the 
Christian Union is to unite Christian churches under one 
common brotherhood banner of the Lord. This we believe 
in. Let all churches unite in raising fallen humanity, and in 
aiding the poor, the lowly, and the forsaken. God bless all 
engaged in so noble a work! 


J.N. H. incloses a friend’s subscription with 
his own, and writes : 


** My desire is that I could do more to show my confidence 
in Mr. Beecher. I am not able to give as much to aid both 
editor and paper as I desire. The grasshoppers destroyed 
my crop last year, but did not destroy my desire of yet as- 
sisting in the great work of sending the Christian Union to 
every family in the nation that can read it. Out here Mr. 
Beecher is gaining ground. I think it will not be long until 
the confidence of the masses will be fully restored. My love 
and respect for Mr. Beecher may impair my judgment—I 
may be a little too severe on his enemies—but I hope they 
will repent of their errors, as they must sometime see it.” 





EX PIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THB 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONBY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





REMITTA NCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
Viable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MonEY ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 











RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 


—— 
— 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where spectificd. N.B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, and we will give prices by return mail. 

















Club Reta 
— p 
D3: ie ‘08 
MONTHLIES. — .  Prepa 
Cu RISTIAN Ux 1on and Harper’ 8 Monthly......... $3.50 #4.00 
The Galaxy........ ........ 3. 4.00 
= se “ Scribner’s Monthly... . 3.50 4.00 
> - = Bt. Nicholas................. 2.65 8.00 
- “x “ The Atlantic eee aH +4. 3.50 4.00 
‘4 o “ Lippineott’s Magazine..... 3.50 00 
- ” > Smertend Agricatturist.. 1.30 ae] 
- - = 4 rthur’s Magazine......... 22 50 
» © » yo os Journal . . 2.50 3.00 
” = + mseeey inenmbastoaknas’ 130 #2 
- - 4a The Bele ERS RAN: 4.50 J 
- ne * The Sunda y Magazin seces 2.% 70 
* “e “ Appleton’s Medic’ iJourn 13.50 . 
e id “ Domestic Monthly......... 13 
- - “ Popular Science Monthly... 4.50 00 
_ “7 “ Peterson’s Magazine....... 1.50 14 
« - “ Scientific Farmer. ......... & J 
= = * Teacher's Monthly eeeeecees 85 LUO 
WEEKLIES, 
“ “ o Harper’ s Weekly 3.6 4. 
es ped e er’ 8 Bazar es ‘on 
“ “ a 8.00 
“ “ ** a 2.00 
- -” - - 2 8.00 
“ « 2 3.0 
- = . “ with — plement, 6.95 8.2 
na » - lose s Companion........ $1.45 1.75 
- - * ATMABOB. 0c cccscccvcccccccces 7 2.00 


YF With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retal! price, $5.00. 
+ including Premium Bngraving. “ ™ - 
+ Must be new Subscripti on. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled toacopy/free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns oan afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. C. Kine, Publisher. Currency sent by mailjs at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others who 
actasagents. Address 


“‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York, 





